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By David Rieff 




Tashkent, Uzbekistan 
^fter five years of fighting, 
tlie Afghan civil war 
finally seems on the 
verge of ending. 
Nothing is ever sure 
in Central Asia, 
where alliances are fluid and the 
' balance of power precarious. But for- 
eign diplomats, Government officials 
In Uzbekistan and aid agency work- 
ers seem persuaded that the victory 
of the Pakistani-backed fundamen- 
raiist Taliban militia may be only a 
few months away. 

From a post-cold-war American 
, perspecrive, this conflict and others 
in. Central Asia seem very far off. 
Yet a Taliban victory could further 
destabilize the Central Asian regions 
north of Afghanistan, m the territory 
of the former Soviet Union. That is a 
danger that American and European 
.policy makers ignore at their own 

nftril. 

The Taliban has two principal op- 
ponents in Afghanistan: the largely 
ethnic Tajik forces of the military 
commander Ahmad Shah Massoud 
and the ethnic Uzbek army of Gen. 
Abdul Rashid Dostum. 

The Massoud troops, driven out of 
Kabul by the Taliban, still control 
much of northeastern Afghanistan. 
General Dostum's troops are 
grouped around the city of Mazar-i- 
Sharif in the north-central part of the 
country. 

These two groups cannot mount an 
effective resistance on their own, nor 
are they willing to pool their forces. 
And ordinary Afghan citizens are so 
sick of war that even a peace on the 
brutal terms offered by the Taliban 
has come to seem preferable to con- 
tinued anarchy. 

Meanwhile, the prospect of a Tali- 
ban victory has terrified Central 
Asian governments. 

Such a victory would end the Tajik 
and Uzbek mini-states in northern 
Afghanistan, causing a refugee exo- 
dus of up to a half-million people, 
including tens of thousands of sea- 
soned fighters. The arrival of these 
refugees in Uzbekistan and Tajiki- 
stan would exacerbate the conflicts 
already enveloping these two Central 

Asian republics. 

Tajikistan, for example, has its 
own civil war, and the presence of 
Mr. Massoud would bring a new and 
far more militarily accompUshed 
combatant to the conflict. In Uzbeki- 
stan. Islamic fundamentalism al- 



ready poses a grave Lhreat lo ihe 
Government, one that would be 
greatly bolstered by the presence of 
a Taliban state just across Uzbeki- 
stan's border. 

Other Central Asian hostilities, 
too, are likely to be revived with a 
Taliban victory. The most dangerous 
of these are the Uzbekistan-Tajiki- 
stan tensions that date back to pre- 
Soviet times. Mr. Massoud has spo- 
ken of his dream of a "Greater Tajik- 
istan," which would include a good 
part of what is now Uzbekistan. If he' 
cannot rule in Afghanistan, Uzbek 
officials say privately, he may begin 
pursuing this goal. Uzbekistan invad- 
ed and briefly occupied Tajikistan in 
1992; if it felt threatened, it could do 
so again. 

If the Afghan war is effectively 
transposed north in this way, the 
effects would be stark and wide- 
ranging. Almost certainly, the small 
steps this Central .A.sian region has 
taken toward stabihty would be un- 
done, virtually guaranteeing a major 
Russian involvement in an area 
where Russia already has military 
forces. 

A Taliban victory would also 
greatly facilitate the penetration of 
this group's particularly barbarous 
variant of miUtant Islamic funda- 
mentaUsm into countries that, what- 
ever their faults, have so far resisted 
its advance. 

Yet American policy has been cu- 
riously ambivalent with regard to 
the Taliban, whose battlefield suc- 
cesses could never have taken place 
without considerable support from 
Pakistan, an American ally. 

The United States seems to have 
done little to oppose Pakistan's spon- 
sorship of the Taliban. Indeed, a 
common view in Central Asia is that 
the United States is backing the Tali- 
ban. Paradoxically, in the last sev- 
eral years, Iran has supported the 
more moderate Mr. Massoud. 

The Afghan crisis has the possibili- 
ty of destabilizing the entire region 
from Xinjiang in China's extreme 
northwest to the Black Sea. The need 
for engaged United States diplomacy 
is urgent. At this late date, however, 
the only effective action America 
can take will have to be in concert 
with other regional powers, including 

— whether Washington likes it or not 

— Iran. 



0 be sure, it would be 
difficult to organize 
an international peace 
conference on Afghan- 
istan with such an un- 
likely combination of 
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Taliban may destroy 
2,000-year-old statues 

GHORBAND VALLEY, 
Afghanistan — Afghanistan's Taliban 
rulers are threatening to destroy two 
2,000-year-oid Buddhist statues they ' 
regard as an insult to Islam. 

The statues are in Bamyan 
province in central Afghanistan, an 
area controlled by Afghanistan's mi- 
nority Shiite Muslims, led by Karim 
Khalili. 

But the Taliban, who like most 
Afghans belong to the Sunni sect of 
Islam, have amassed 3,500 soldiers 
in neighboring Ghorband Valley in 
a bid to take Bamyan. 

Should they succeed, the north- 
em one-third of the coimtry, currently 
controlled by an anti-TaUban alliance, 
would be wide open to an attack. 



participants — the United States, the 
front-line Central Asian states, Iran, 
India (which has actively backed Mr. 
Massoud), Pakistan, Russia and the 
three main Afghan militias. 

A successful outcome would be 
anything but assured. But standing 
by while the disaster unfolds is the 
height of irresponsibility. □ 

David Rieff is the author of "Slaugh- 
terhouse: Bosnia and the Failure of 
the West." 
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A Displaced Russian Has New Faith but No Home 



By JOHN F.BURNS 

KHIN JAN, Afghanistan — The 
troubles of Pvt. Aleksei Ivanovich 
Olenin began on a snowy day in No- 
vember 1982. On the morning of that 
day, commanders summoned Soviet 
troops m Afghanistan to tell them 
that Leonid I. Brezhnev, the Soviet 
leader, had died at the age of 75. 

For many the news was not unwel- 
come, since Brezhnev had commit- 
ted Soviet troops to their Afghan ven- 
ture three winters earlier, with re- 
sults that were already creating dis- 
aster. But for Private Olenin, the 
news from Moscow proved a false 
dawn on a day that was to change his 
life in more fundamental ways. 

By dusk, he had driven his fuel 
tanker north from Kabul, the capital, 
over the Salang Pass through the 
Hindu Kush, and down the northern 
slopes of the mountains on the last 
leR of the run to a vast Soviet mili- 
tary camp. But the truck motor had 
been misf iring. and he had fallen be- 
hind the military convoy. Alone on a 
deserted road, he was ambushed. 

His captors were members of one 
of the many Muslim guerrilla groups 
that had tied down the Soviet occupa- 
tion force of 110,000, drawing Mos- 
cow ever deeper into a morass that 
was hastening the demise of the Sovi- 
et Union, which finally occurred in 
1991. The guerrillas fired rockets into 
Private Olenin's truck, then led him 
off, hands roped, into the mountains 
that were to be his home for the next 
10 years. 

After a few weeks, hungry and 
frightened, he made a deal. In return 
for better treatment, he followed oth- 
er yoimg Russians captured by the 
guerrilla groups and agreed to con- 
vert to the Muslim faith of his cap- 
tors. For months he took instructions 
from a mullah, who was the son of 
the guerrilla group's commander. 
Soon he was treated as a member of 
the group. He was assigned to work 
as a paramedic. 

When the guerrillas arranged pris- 
oner exchanges with Soviet com- 
manders, or accepted Soviet boun- 
ti es for rel easing their pri soner s, the 
former private chosnnot to go back. 
After one of the other, young Rus- 
sians who had converted to Islam 
was exchanged, Mr. Olenin heard he 
had been taken to a Soviet camp, pa- 
raded before the troops, then run 
over by a tank. He decided he was 
safer with the guerrillas, and any- 
way, he felt comfortable as a Mus- 
lim. 

' ' I saw something sacred in Islam 
that I had not found in Communism, 
or for that matter, in Orthodoxy," 
said Mr. Olenin, now 34, on a recent 
afternoon. He was referring to the 
Russian Orthodox faith of his fore- 
bears in Kuibyshev, the Volga River 
city, now renamed Samara, where 
he was reared. 




^ In the back seat of a car rolling 
j northward from the Hindu Kush, Mr. 

Olenin fell silent, then said: "Be- 
i sides, the Soviet forces never took 
1 care of me. They treated me as if I 
j was worthless, as though they didn't 

care if I lived or died." 

A few hours earlier, two Western 
reporters were relaxing in a mud- 
walled kebab house in the small town 
of Khinjan, a few miles from where 
Mr. Olenin had been captured 15 
years earlier. They were talking with 
Afghans about the latest shift in the 
country's seemingly unending con- 
flict, the rise of the militantly Islam- 
ic force known as the Taliban. Little 
noticed by any in the kebab house, a 
Slavic-looking man, Mr. Olenin, en- 
tered off the street, sat down in the 
dim light and listened. 

After capturing Kabul in Septem- 
ber, then stalling in their advance 
against the remnants of the anti-So- 
viet guerrilla groups, the Taliban 
have broken the impasse in recent 
weeks. They have swept northward 
to the Hindu Kush and are threaten- 
ing to break through the mountains 
to the north. If they sweep through a 
narrow gateway west of Khinjan, as 
many northerners expect, the Tali- 
ban will be on the northern plains, 
and in a position to fight for the 1 1 Af- 
ghan provinces, out of 32, that they 
do not already control. 

Mr. Olenin said nothing as the Af- 
'^hans voiced their thoughts. 



First, they spoke dismissively of 
the Taliban, as fanatics who would 
suppress the freedoms enjoyed im- 
der the former guerrilla command- 
ers who now rule. Then, as they re- 
laxed, the men offered different opin- 
ions, saying the Taliban could not be 
worse than the northern warlords, 
who have taken arms and money 
from Iran, Russia and India to sus- 
tain their cause, while allowing large 
numbers of people to go hungry. 

"Look around you here," said a 
former guerrilla fighter named Na- 
dir Khan. "What do you see? All we 
know is destruction and darkness. 
Could the Taliban be worse?" 

Mr. Olenin waited until the foreign- 
ers bade their farewells, then fol- 
lowed them out of the kebab house. 
Introducing himself by his Afghan 
name, Rahmatullah, loosely trans- 
lated as God's grace, he asked if he 
could hitch a ride an hour northward 
to Pul-i-Khiimri, where he had mar- 
ried an Afghan woman. 

His only luggage, he said, would be 
what he held in his hands : a cloth- 
wrapped copy of the Koran, the Mus- 
lim holy book, and a plastic bag of or- 
anges. 

The journey placed Mr. Olenin on 
the road of his capture. Every few 
hundred yards were reminders of 
the fate of the Soviet occupation, in 
the form of wrecked tanks and ar- 
mored carriers. 

The car stopped once, for a photo- 



graph of Mr. Olenin beside a tanK. 
Quickly, he was surrounded by Af- 
ghan children and villagers. "Shur- 
avi! " they called, laughmg, using ihe 
word Afghans use for Russians. 

"No," he said, "Not Russian. Af- 
ghan." 

When the Soviet Union collapsed. 
Mr. Olenin went home. In 1993, with 

an Afghan passport, he obtained a 

Russian visa and made an overland 
journey to Samara. Within weeks, an 
article appeared in a local newspa- 
per describing him as a deserter. 

Friends with contacts in the local 
police force told him, he said, that if 
he applied for Russian documents he 
would be arrested, despite an amnes- 
ty proclamation during Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev's tenure as leader. 

Mr. Olenin headed back to Afghan- 
istan, where he opened a small gro- 
cery store in Pul-i-Khumri. After it 
was robbed he took to the road, buy- 
ing and selling commodities like or- 
anges in the towns that dot the north- 
ern plains, earning the equivalent of 
a dollar or two a day. 

Now his marriage is failing, and he 
faces the possibiUty that the Taliban 
will sweep north, perhaps unfriendly 
toward any remnant of the Soviet oc- 
cupation. 

His solution, Mr. Olenin said, 
might be to head west to Iran, which 
although a MusUm state with a mili- 
tant government might still give him 
a home. The Muslim-ruled country 
he has taken as his own has proved a 
place of violence and disorder, but he 
offers a rationale like the one that 
many Russians offered about Com- 
munism just before it collapsed. 

"The fault in Afghanistan is not 
with Islam." he said. "The fault is in 
the way that Islam has been corrupt- 
ed here." 

Asked if he thought matters would 
be better in Iran, he laughed mirth- 
lessly. "I can hope so," he said. 
. And what of the choice he had 
made to turn his back on his home- 
land and embrace Afghanistan? 

"Russia is my country," he said, 
"and my family is there. But God has 
put something in my heart, some- 
thing that makes me want to go on 
searching, searching for honesty and 
justice and humanity. I haven't 
found it here, but God has given me 
an ocean of patience. Perhaps, in 
Iran, my luck will change." 
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As Foes Splinter, Afghan Islamic Victors 



By JOHN F. BURNS 

SALANG PASS, Afghanistan, Feb. 
;) — -After being stalled for months on 
'-he plateau north of Kabul, the lorces 
of. the militantly Islamic Taliban 
movement are once more on ihe 
march across Afghanistan. Their ob- 
jective this time is a breakthrough 
into northern flatlands beyond the 
peaks of the Hindu Kush mountains. 

With the white flags that symbol- 
ize their brand of Islam fluttering 
from their tanks, the Taliban have 
broken the impasse that settled in 
after they captured Kabul, the capi- 
tal, in September. Now they are close 
to a gateway through the mountains 
that would open the northern plains 
to their advance. 

The challenges ahead are formida- 
ble, including a 12,500-foot mountain 
pass and a precipitous gorge that 
have been obstacles for armies 
crossing the Hindu Kush for at least 
-,000 years. But the prize is great, 
too, since a breakthrough to the 
north would put the Taliban, who 
already control 21 of Afghanistan's 
32 provinces, m a position to fight for 
the remaining 11. 

The situation has put new strains 
on the coalition known as the North- 
ern Alliance, which was hurriedly 
formed in October, when the Tali- 
ban's last big offensive carried them 
on a rapid conquest of eastern Af- 
ghanistan, culminating in their sei- 
zure of Kabul. Three disparate fight- 
ing groups opposed to the Taliban 
met urgently in a small town on the 
northern slopes of the Hindu Kush. 

But the pact they signed has been 
undermined by personal, political 
and tribal enmities. The three part- 
n.ers — Ahmad Shah Massoud, lead- 
ing the Tajiks; Gen. Abdul Rashid 
Dostum, a former Communist who 
leads the Uzbek minority; and Abdul 
Karim Khalily, leader of the Hazara 
people — have not pooled their 
forces. This has played into the 
hands of the Taliban, whose units, 
mainly from the nation's largest eth- 
nic group, the Pathans, have been 
increasingly effective in battle. 

The commanders in northern Af- 
ghanistan, reeling from setbacks 
sustained in a Taliban offensive that 
began in mid-January, have been 
trying to steady their troops. Al- 
though the Taliban have paused 
while emissaries try to persuade 
front-line units of the northern ar- 
mies to switch sides, many Afghans 
believe the Taliban could be fighting 
on the northern side of the mountains 
in a few weeks. 

Some northern commanders have 
started evacuating their families and 
packing their household belongings. 
Others have said they will fight. Mr. 
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The i 2.500-foot Shibar Pass 
stands in the Taliban's path. 

Massoud told his commanders last 
week that they should prepare for 
the most difficult period in nearly 20 
years of war. 

"I told them, Tf you stay with me, 
consider yourselves to be as good as 
dead,' " Mr. Massoud told visitors to 
his stronghold in the Panjshir Valley. 
Mr. Massoud added: "The com- 
manders talked it over with their 
families. Tlien they all came back." 

A new test seems likely soon, 
since the weakest aUiance partner, 
Mr. Khalily, controls the 12,500-foot 
Shibar Pass, which stands immedi- 
ately in the Taliban's path. The route 
they are following, a 150-mile loon 
through the mountains, was forcea 
on them when one of Mr. Massoud's 
commanders halted their advance in 
lanuary by blasting a key bridge on 
the main north-south route. 

From front-line positions barely 
five miles east of the pass, Taliban 
commanders have opened talks with 
Mr. Khalily, urging him not to fight. 
If he agrees, the Taliban could sweep 
forward rapidly. Beyond the pass, a 
local leader with nominal loyalties to 
Mr. Massoud, with forces controlling 
a gorge along the Bamian River, has 
told reporters that he will "run up 
the white flag." 

The 5 million Afghans who live in 
the northern provinces, out of a popu- 
lation of perhaps 16 million, enjoy 
freedoms that have been extin- 
guished by the Taliban. In contrast to 
restrictions on women in Kabul and 
other cities under Taliban control, in 
the north women can work and dress 
as they piease. Giris' scliools remain 
open, and mosque attendance is vol- 
untary. Alcohol, though officiallv 



-proscribed, is freely available. 

But alliance forces have oeen 
'veakened bv corruption and plung- 
ing morale. And there nas been iittie 
sign of support from Russia and the 
Muslim countries on .\fchanistan s 
-lorthern border, formerly part or the 
Soviet Union, which met in October 
uid branded the Taliban a threat to 
rheir own security. 

What assistance there has been 
has gone to General Dostum, com- 
mander of the alliance s most power- 
ful military force. But even this ap- 
pears to have been minimal. 

"We have had no military support, 
because we don't need it," said Gen. 
-Vlohammed Yusuf, an aide lo Gen- 
eral Dostum, who retains large num- 
bers of Soviet-made tanks and artil- 
lery pieces, as well as an aging 
squadron of jet fighters and attack 
helicopters. 

General Dostum has concentratea 
most of his firepower in the region 
around Mazar-i-Shanf, the northern 
:iTv that serves as his headquarters, 
leaving more vulnerable areas to the 
south to fend for themselves. 

But military strategies are not the 
only problem. Popular feeling, too. 
has shifted against the northern 
leaders. In Mazar-i-Sharif, and in 
towns and villages all the way to the 
Hindu Kush, people in bazaars ana 
alleyways lower their voices when 
asked about the Taliban. Then, manv 
say they would welcome the Islamic 
militants. "Under the white flag, we 
will have peace," they say. 



Tliese people say the northern 
rooDs, especially General Dostum's, 
'.lave hoarded food staples and raided 
local markets to take gram to sell in 
[he Muslim states to the north, short 
of food themselves as a result of poor 
;-arvests last year. By dumping car- 
loads o! .Afghan currency into curb- 
side exchtmee markets to buy up 
.\merican dollars. General Dostum's 
ommanders have also worsened an 
nilationary spiral that has caused 
many families to go hungry. 

The afgham, worth roughly the 
-ame against the dollar m Kabul ana 
Mazar-i-Sharii in October, has been 
devalued in northern markets by 
more than KX) percent m lour 
months, half of that in the last three 
weeks. A university dean's monthly 
salary, SIO in October, is less than $2 
now, enough to buy a fev,- days' sup- 
ply oi the flat, unleavened bread that 
:s the staple of the Afghan diet. 

Faced with large numbers of peo- I 
pie who want to flee. General Dos- f 
'um has asked consulates oi neigh- j 
)oring Muslim countries in Mazar-i- 
-harir not to issue visas to would-be 
reiugees. A tightening of patrols has 
virtually sealed the border along the 
Amu Darya River to northbound 
travel by all except General Dos- 
tum's loyalists, who shuttle north to 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan with fam- 
ily members, household goods and 
briefcases stuffed with dollars. 

The problems facing the northern 
coalition seem clearer still in Pu!-i- 
Khumri, a town on the slopes of the 
Hindu Kush. The area's defenses are 
led by Said Jaffer Nadiri, best known 



:a Afghanistan as a playboy 'vno 
aroppeo out of a Pennsylvania high 
xhooi to become a teen-age general - 
.n his father s pro-Soviet militia 
;orce. Now 32, Mr. Nadiri offered 
•ncouragement last weekend to hun- 
ireds oi men sitting cross-iegged cn 
he floor of a local mosque. "I will ; 
ietend vou and vour homes to the 
last drop oi my blood," he said. 

.\t his heavily guarded compoun . 
r'U the outskirts of town, a differen^ 
altitude was evident. With his v;;it 
and children safely in Mazar-i-Sha- 
rif, Mr. Nadiri had unplugged appii- : 
ances. readv for packing. In a build- 
ing housing a swimming pool and ; 
bar, even the pinup calendars were : 
,ione. Over a bottle of whisky, Mr. 
Nadiri confessed to doubts. 

"Nobody knows what's going tc : 
happen," he said. "Anybody who ■ 
tells you anything different is lying." 

4 fghan Rulers ' Troops 
Advance tn North 

>LAMABAD, Pakistan. Mav 
;ieuters) — Atghanistan s rulin__ 
Taliban movement said today that 

rs forces were advancing to take rhf 
Kirthwesiern province of Faryab af- 
■er the northern Uzbek chief. (]en 
Abdul Rashid Dostum, lost conr . . , 

3ei()re today's action, dissidtnr 
orces led by Gen. Abdul Malik began 
a pro-Taliban revolt in four prov- 
inces held bv General Dostum: Far- 
yab. Samangan, Jowzjan and Balkh 
the Afghan Islamic Press reported. 

'he i)ies!s agency said General 
Mahk had pubhclv announced mo 
port tor the Taliban today. The gen- 
eral also said he had captured fi 000 
!i! :i soiOiers. 




■John F Burns/ 1 he New York Tune 



^hting for control of Afghanistan's north is expected to begin soon. In Pul-i-Khumri, a northern town, Said Jaffer Nadiri saluted his troops 



Afghanistan's Intoxication 
with Violence 



■Vlostafa Danesch 

"oiiowing the downfall of the Socialists, 
Afghanistan's mujaheain built up an in- 
telligence service which now piays an 
important roie in Kabul, the capital. 
Even after two decades of war, there 
seems little prospect of a peaceful set- 
tlement. An entire generation of Af- 
ghanis has learned nothing but armed 
■ ^>mbat. 



In April 1992, when the mujahedin 
marched victorious in the Afghan caoi- 
tai of Kabul, the head of the Khad 
secret service, Farooq Jakubi. commu- 
:ed suicide. Since then, though the riav- 
::rs have cnanged, the game has re- 
mained the same. The mujahedin toc.K 
jver the structures of the Khad appara- 
tus and founded a new secret ser\ace, 
the "National Security." In addition to 
prison camps in the Panjir Valley (see 
box), they maintain a secret-ser\'ice 
prison in Kabul, vvhere they torture oris- 
oners under investigative arrest Situated 
m the middle of Kabul, it is known as 
the Rjjasat-e Tahgig (Office of Investiga- 
tion). Since former rebel leader Siiah 
Massoud and his president Rabbani 
restored order to Kabul something over 
a year ago, driving all other mujahedin 
factions from the citv, the Nationni 
Securitv service has grown proaisiousiv. 
Aumor has it that :5,000 agents anc <D'es 
are now active on the streets_of tne 
Afghan capital. 

A young man named Gholam lan- 
guished in "investigative arrest" for bO 
days, crammed with 30 other prisoners 
into a tiny underground ceil, without 
water or sanitary facilities, before he 
was transferred to a labor camp in the 
Panjir. He was blindfolded for weeks, 
he says, beaten, kicked and tortured 
with thumb-screws. His right ear has 
gone deaf from the beatings he endured. 

"Massoud is essentially the govern- 
ment, says Navid Fereydon, a prominent 
Afghan journalist, "his secret service 
rules and the army is totally infiltrated 
with his people." In Fereydon's view, 
neither President Rabbani nor Prime 
Minister Hekmatyar, a once-feared fun- 
damentalist. leader, now has much influ- 
ence. 

^X'Tien the Communists were in power 
"sre r;jrs','Con was tor several vecirs 



fiCaa or trie cultural program ot Kabul 
'1^7. Later, under tne vv-atchiul eyes oi 
:he victorious mujahedin, he anchored 
the V\' news broadcast. But after tour 
vears he gave up. Tn 1994 more tho" -i()() 
intellectuals were abducted ana mur- 
dered — i-^achers, proff^-^cnrs. actc'^- 'iim 
makers - accused try iVinssoua ot ccn- 
^''boratinff with the enemv. Unlv three 
Fereydo^n's 90 forme: H/ colleagues 
"em-ain. The 30 women who once servea 
as announcers on Afghan TV have dis- 
appeared. Not long ago, when the 
mujahedin were looking for a female 
spokesperson on TV, they could find no 
vomen willing to take the job. 

Fereydon notes bitterly that, at age 
he IS a member or a lost generation, 
.he spirit has been extmguisned trom 
nis country. '^XTioever is not dead, 
abducted or in exile, he says, has been 
bearing arms for almost 20 years and is 
no longer good for anything but war. 
For militiamen, war has become the 
natural state of things. For the militarv- 
commanders, peace would mean the 
loss of their power and wealth; tor the 
ordinary soldiers, who have learned 
nothing but combat, it would mean 
starvation. And so, the journalist con- 
cludes, the spiral ot violence will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Nuruilah, a heavyset and crude gov- 
ernment troop commander, is an exami- 
ple of the generation that has lived its 
hte in the trenches. Fie proudly tells ot 
ins fourth wiie, who is 10 years old. He 
has a preterence lor "young women, nc 
says, and hiunches into the story of one 
of his former wives, a 9-year-old: Dur- 
ing the jihad, the holy war against the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, 
Nuruilah came to a village one day with 

his militia, and saw a pretty little girl 
playing in front of a house. He wanted 
the girl and approached her parents, 
v^'ho gave their consent The villase 
mullah was quickly called, he read the 
appropriate passages of the Koran, and 
Nuruilah and the girl were married. A 
lew days later, Nuruilah ends his impas- 
sively recounted tale, the girl was dead. 
Who could blame him for anything? 
The marriage was legal according to the 
Shari'a. 

The Kabul regime also legitimizes its 
"zxzn or violence and human nmus vio- 



lations by calling on the Shari'a. Afghan 
;ourts nave degenerated into a system 
of Islamic kangaroo courts doling out 
inhuman punishment. This is how tne 
government retains its control over me 
poor, suifcnng souls who still live :n 
Kabul. The graveyard peace that prc- 
vaiied there at the time of this writing 
.ouki not mask the tact that tne iires ot 
vnr continued to smolder beneath the 
endless ruins. 

1-or centuries, Kabul was the resi- 
dence ot Afghan kings, integrating tis- 
ures who functioned as mediators 
between the country's various tribes and 
the local khans, or warlords, 'with the 
toppling of King Zahir in 1973 the seed 
was sown for a line of development that 
was to lead to a dead end. The procla- 
mation of the republic, the election of a 
president and a parliament as the high- 
est legislative authority - these things 
added up to an unmistakable deciara- 
:ion ot war against the tnoal chieitains. 
X'^^ien the Socialists under President 
Faraki took power in Aoril 1978, and 
Soviet troops invaded in Decem.oer 
1979, the conflict intensified. With its 
reforms of the school system and agri- 
culture, and its proclamation of 
women's liberation, the radical Socialist 
program called all Afghan traditions 
into question. The Soviet Union's inter- 
vention mobilized another traditional 
element of Afghan resistance: the will to 
independence. So instead of rerorms, 
.Afghanistan experienced a grisly v/ar. 

When mutually hostile mujahedin 
groups took power in April 1992, any 
traditional or modern structures that 
■vere still functioning collapsed. Instead 
of jhe old khans, today's local rulers are 
hundreds of military commanders and 
drug barons; instead of sabers and rusty 
old rifles, they now impose their medi- 
eval ideas with Stinger missiles and 
Kalashnikov automatic weapons. There 
is no dialogue, only the language oi 
bomibs. 

Afghanistan's petty rulers do not even 
consider subordinating themselves to 
the central government. Journalist 
Fereydon therefore believes that war 
will continue for years to come. The 
chief political actors are not honest, he 
says; every coalition they form is based 
on ulterior motives. They always carry a 
dagger hidden in their robes. ■ 
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A Visit From tiie Mm (Only) Wlio Now Ruie Afglianistai 



By Nora Boustany 

Washington Post Foreign Service 




he four horsemen ot the 
Taliban have galloped 
between Washington and 
New York for two weeks, meeting 
officials and giving interviews in a 
bid for recognition of Afghanistan's 
Taliban government. They came 
with green diplomatic passports 
issued by the new Islamic 
fundamentalist rulers m Kabul, the 
Afghan capital, and U.S. visas 
granted in Pakistan. 

They sat as far away as possible 
from the bar at Alexandria's 
Afghan Restaurant during a 
meeting last Wednesday. But the 
Taliban quartet seemed merry 
enough with their kebabs and 
mountains of rice. 

Under a 30-foot mural of a 
sand-blown scene of horse carts 
and women in full-length veils in 
faraway Afghanistan sat Mawlawi 
Wakil Ahmed, senior adviser to 
Mullah Omar, the one-eyed 
supreme leader of the Taliban 
Islamic movement; Abdel Hakim 
Mujahed, ambassador-designate to 
the United Nations; Mawlawi 
Abdel Wahab, a former Afghan 
diplomat in Islamabad, and Refugee 
Minister Mawlawi Abdel Raqib, a 
wiry Uzbek from northern 
Afghanistan. 

Wakil Ahmed said the visit had 
four aims: to talk to Afghan 
Americans, to seek transfer of the 
Afghan seat at the United Nations 
from the old government to the 
Taliban rulers, to continue a 
dialogue begun with U.S. envoys in 
Pakistan, and lastly, "There is a iot 

of propaganda We wanted to 

explain ourselves, who we are." 

The four wore traditional tunics 
and pantaloons. Two also wore 
pakuls, puify tweed-brim hats, 
while the two clerics went for the 
mystical look of twisted white 
turbans with tails. 

The Tahban-imposed 
segregation of the sexes has led to 
the shutdown of schools and public 
bathhouses and denied medical 
care to female patients, drawing an 
international outcry. One goal of 
the trip, Wakil Ahmed explained, is 
to recruit Afghan women with 
medical skills for service in 
Afghanistan. 

In response to concern over 
hygiene after the bathhouse 
closures, Wakil Ahmed stressed 
that "some bathhouses were shut 



10 women only," 

"Nothing personal." interjected 
Mujahed, behind thick glasses. 
"The measure was administrative. 
Intelligence services of the ousted 
government used taxicabs and 

bathhouses to exchange secret 
messages," he said, his eyes 
widening. 

'In some bathhouses, the 
problem was bigger, people were 
killed," continued Abdel Raqib. 

The victims? "A woman," added 
Wakii Ahmed. Who dunmt.> "The 
one who killed the woman was a 
man." the mullah asserted. 



Confused? Never mind, it was 
also the only case. In pre-Taliban 
days, the bathhouses were used by 
men and women, using one 
entrance leading to separate 

chambers. "This does not mean 
that only women used the 
bathh ouses for espionage," he 
elaborated. Evenlo Sam ^ade, 
this shall remain a slippery 
mystery. 

But state-building is on their 
mind. The group said it is hoping 
for a parliament that will monitor 
conduct according to shana, or 
Islamic law. "Laws mconsistent 
with the sharia will be changed," 



said Wakil Anmea, returmng lo 

more familiar ground. 

Economics? Expenditures are 
low, since no salaries are paid. 
Revenue? No problem, since the 
Taliban seized customs and border 
posts. Drug policy? Hashish and 
alcohol are illegal and their 
production, sale and consumption 
are forbidden. And opium? "We 
have been active in banning its 
transfer into heroin, but we have 
not done anything against its 
cultivation." Wakil Ahmed said. "If 
we ban opium, people will say, 
'How can we buy food?' We have to 
provide alternatives," he argued. 
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WOTCS FROM HERE AWP TMtRt 

A Close 
Encounter 
With Taliban 



-San Francisco 
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Feeling maligned and misun- 
derstood, the Taliban came to the 

East Bay over the weekend. On 
their bad hst are the New York 
Times (graphic stories about Islam 
ic punishments) and the Russians, [^^^^s^y^ingXh^^^^ 
who they fear will lobby agamst ^ngton likes to hear it.) 



that for a time, it wasn't safe for fe- 
males to be out of the house. 

Mowlawi Wakil Ahmad, a mem- 
ber of the High Shora (ruling coun- 
cil), said that America has been a 
friend to the Afghan people and 
that the Taliban have come to ex- 
plain themselves. Asked what they 
need beyond status as a legitimate 
government, he said aid 
in eliminating drug culti- 
vation and trafficking. 
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lobby ag£ 
them at the Clinton- 
Yeltsin summit. Taliban 
objectives on their U.S. 
visit are the Afghanistan 
seat at the United Na- 
tions and U.S. recogni- 
tion of their government. 
Surprisingly, they like 
what they've seen of this 
country; they consider us 
advanced, even though 
we have such a short his- 
tory. 

Abdul Hakeem Mujahid, one of 
four Taliban leaders meeting Bay 
Area Afghans, said he is optimistic 
about gaining recognition but 
must overcome "bad propaganda 
and disinformation" about human 
rights, and women's rights. Mu- 
jahid, who will be the Tahban's 
U.N. ambassador if there is one, 
says women have worked and will 
work (as nurses, doctors, teachers, 
police officers); girls have been 
and will be educated. (The Koran 
demands that, and to the same lev- 
el as men.) The Taliban's position is 
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The democracy ques- 
tion is stickier. They shall 
have it. he said, but an Is- 
lamic version. No politi- 
cal parties, no one man 
(or one person), one vote. 
Decisions will be made 
through consensus by 
those with knowledge, experience, 
wisdom. You know them when 
Mujahid you see them. (This is not a concept 
that is easily translated.) 

The Tahban leaders speak with 
care. They are not wild-eyed. But 
they are out of step with a world 
whose help they desperately need 
to reconstruct a nation from rub- 
ble. They may pose no threat to 
their northern neighbors, but tiiey 
have not made that clear. These 
are not masters of PR. They lost 
points when former Afghan Presi- 
dent Najibullah (no saint, he) and 
his brother, the onetime security 
chief, were lynched in Kabul and 
unpleasant things done to their 
bodies before thev exDlred. 
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3y Kenneth J. Cooper 

Washington Post Foreiizn Service 




lAZAR-E-SHARIF, Mghamstan 
early two decades of war m 
Afghanistan have !]ardly 
touched this city on the dusty 
aonhem piams, making it a popuiar 
refuge for families fleeing Kabul, the 
capital, and other war-torn areas. 
Thousands oi refugees irom lighting 
■.a neighboring Tajiicistan also nave 
come here to find safety. 

But the northward advance of the 
Taliban Islamic militia now threatens 
oiis refuge. In a surprise winter offen- 
sive, the Taliban last month recaptured 
cemtory north of Kabul from the guer- 
nlla forces tliat constitute the govern- 
ment that the Taliban cnased out of Ka- 
:ui last September. The Islamic force 
)ushed into the snow-capped Hindu 
Aush mountains, which helped protect 
the north during a decade of war 
agamst the Soviet army and another 
eight years of factional fighting. 

There is much to be coveted in the 
north, including oil and natural gas 
fields, as weU as industry developed 
during the Soviet occupation. Abdur- 
rashid Dostum, an ethnic Uzbek who is 
one of the leaders of the anti-Taliban al- 
liance, has relied partly on those eco- 
nomic assets in six northern provinces 
to sustain a virtual ministate that boasts 
its own army, flag, airline and currency. 

But more is at stake than control of 
the north's resources. The threatenea 
expansion of the ci\il war has height- 
ened fears in Russia and several other 
former Soviet states that the Taliban 
will attempt to export its brand of Is- 
lamic fundamentalism — perhaps the 
strictest m the world— to neighboring 
Muslim states. In areas under their con- 
trol, Taliban leaders have banned wom- 
en from work and school and prohibited 
diversions ranging from television to 
kite-ilymg. 

The threat also has intensified com- 
petition between Iran and Pakistan for 
dominance of routes through Afghani- 
stan for potentially lucrative trade with 
Central Asia. 

Russian officials have renewed warn- 
ings they first made after the Taliban 
captured Kabul that unspecified coun- 
termeasures v^all be taken if the militia 
seeks to expand into former Soviet ter- 
ritoiy. The top Russian diplomat here 
in Mazar-e-Sharif has said if the Taliban 
seizes the city oi 200,000, which lies 
about 40 miies irom ,'\^ghanlSt^Jl's bor- 
der with Uzbekistan, the conquest 
■vouid be reRaraed a security threat 
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Abdurrashid Dostum, left, is shown here last October with the leader of the Shiite 
faction Hezb-i-Wahadat, with which his troops joined forces to fight the Taliban rebels. 



to the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS), which comprises 12 of the 
15 former Soviet states. 

Russia has a commitment to defend 
the borders of the former Sovaet Umon 
under a CIS pact. Since November, 
Russia has stationed about 3,000 sol- 
diers from several mechanized bngades 
m Termez, Uzbekistan, just across the 
Amu Darya River from Afghanistan. 

Given the humiliating end to its occu- 
pation of x^fghamstan and its own eco- 
nomic problems, Russia has not shown 
an eagerness to redeploy its troops in 
Afghanistan but appears to iiave sup- 
ported Dostum with rnatenei and mili- 
tary advice, according to diplomats 
based here. 

"1 don't think any of the [Central 
Asianj countries wall allow the miiltra- 
tion 01 Taliban mto their region," said 
Turkish Consul Mehmet Samsar. 

Dostum commands the most disci- 
plined lighting force among Afghani- 
stan's various factions. His cleanshaven 
soldiers dress neatly m Russian uni- 
lorms and looK like a regular army. His 
;rooD.-, csMiii?ied to number between 
-\>:x){jn ai;0 6(j,U00. have 600 to 1.500 



tanks, two dozen bombers and a tew 
Scud missile launchers. 

■'We are not worried about the Tali- 
ban. We're not afraid of them," ;aia Mo- 
hammad Yusut', Dostum's spokesman. 
"If the fighting 'oegms, we are ready to 
defend up to our last soldier." 

But the civil war has been more 
a'Dout money than military might. In 
two years, the Taliban has captured 
more than two-thirds of Afghanistan 
without fightmg a major battle. It has 
largely succeeded by winnmg over mili- 
tia leaders — whom it is widely 'oeheved 
to have bribed — and also noncomba- 
tants who have hoped Taliban rule 
would end economic turmoil. 

In most years, hghtmg agamst the 
Soviet occupiers or among the factions 
was suspended during the harsh winter 
months. But relatively miid weather 
this year has enabled the Tali'ban to 
keep imlitary pressure on its enemies. 

The January offensive that tlushed 
the soldiers of Ahmed Shah Massoud, 
■vvho IS the other major leader oi the an- 
ti-Taliban alhance and was defense min- 
ister oi the ousted government , irom 
l ihal OS Saraj and other towns north oi 
•.abui created economic panic in Mazar- 
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e-Shanf. The value of Dostum's curren- 
cy, which is siightly different from the 
central government's afghani, plum- 
meted in the local money market. Basic 
i(X)d pnces jumoed dramaticallv. 

The economic squeeze has softened 
vhat last October sounded like local 
residents' hard-line opposition to the 
'"aliban. "We lust want i-eace. We like 
tne pany tnat will bring peace, " saia 
Mohammad Hakim, a fertilizer factory 
worker. iMany Kabul residents made 
-imilar comments m the weeks before 
the Taliban amved. 

In the past week, the sense of eco- 
nomic pamc in Mazar has eased. The lo- 
cal currency has regained most of its 
value, though it continues to fluctuate. 
Prices have come down but remain un- 
stable. The Tahban offensive has stalled 
ci the Hindu Kush mountains. a'Dout 30 
miles east of the 10,000-loot Shebar 
Pass, where it confronts a Shiite Mus- 
lim muitia allied with Dostum's and 
Massoud's troops. 

The return oi relative economic sta- 
bility may be artificial and difficult to 
tTiaintain. Mohammad Ani F<ahmani, a 
inaior money-changer, said ihat Dos- 
tum's regional government h.as sold 



$100,000 in the market cch oay fo 
prop up tne local currencv's vaiue and' 
discourage pamc bunng of dollars. The' 
iniusion of foreign currency reponedJy 
has come from Iran, which wants Dos- 
• um 10 iieiD secure another trade route 
uirougn PiOrtnem Afghamstan to Cen- 
tral Asia. 

.\naiysts have said the other regional 
competitor for Central Asian trade, Pa- 
kistan, has provided the Tahban with 
military' aavnce through its Inter-Servnc- 
es intelligence agency, .unong the lu-st 
acts undertaken by the Taliban's lead- 
ers alter emergmg from Islamic schools 
In Pakistan was to escort a convoy of 
Palostam trucks through western Af- 
ghamstan mto Central Asia. 

In recent months, the Tahban has so- 
licited aonations through advertise- 
ments in Urdu-language newspapers m 
Pakistan. Analysts say that most of the 
militia's imancial support comes from 
sources m Saudi Arabia, where a similar 
' ersion or Islam is practicea. 

T'c.e Fali'Dan s strict interpretation oi 
Islam would alter some aspects of life in 
a freewneeung city where men bet lusti-' 
!y on cocKfights, camel fights, donkey 
races and a cross between polo and rug- 
by in which muscular horsemen carry a 
headless calf or goat like a ball. Alcohol, 
from w'mch many devout Muslims ab- 
stain, IS widely available, mostly impor- 
ted beer and vodka. About 25 percent oL 
women walk the streets without wearing 
a buraa, a full-length garment that the 
Taliban nas mandated m its temtor}'. 

"If you want to drink, if you want to 
make fun, there are no prohibitions 
here. ' said Mohammad Hashim, who 
:>elis alconoiic drinks at his small shop. 

As the Tahban marcned into I\abul 
:ast September, Massoud and his troops 
retreated to the safety of the northern 
Panjshir Valley. Because they may not 
iiave anywhere else to go, Dostum's ar- 
my may have httle choice but to stand 
and fight if faced with similar circum- 
stances when sprmg arrives in April. 

Travel across northern borders with 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Turkmeni- 
stan has been tightened, although it is 
unclear whether new restrictions were 
imposed because Dostur.i '.vanted to 
keep anxious northern Afghans m or the 
Central Asian nations sought to keep any 
remgees out. 

"We don't have any V!^5a,- for any- 
body — not lor foreigners, i. t :or local 
people. Go away," Abedian \'.r-vOt, the 
Uzbekistan consul in Mazar. i,,.rj-.quely' 
fold srverai men gathered out;i:,e .lis of-' 
Jicfc one moiTiing last vvetrK. 
Washington Post 2/2 3 



iVIasood shifts base 
as Taieban advance 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — '\h- 
med Shah Masood. military eniei 
of Afghanistan's ousted govern- 
ment, moved his headauarters 
this weeK out of his Panjsner r ai- 
ley stronghold at the approach or 
the rival Taieban militia, the 
Pakistan-based Afghan Islamic 
Press reports. 

The AIP said Gen. Masood 
vv'ithdrew his headquarters to An- 
darab, between the valley and the 
Salang Pass cutting throueh the 
Hindu Kush, so he could defend 
the valley and attack the Tuleoan. 

In the past two weeks, the 
raleban have made a rapid nush 
to the foothills of the Hinau Kusn. 
some 60 miles north of Kabul, re- 
occupying positions they held in 
October shortly after taking the 
.\fghan capital.,-, . 



Taljbar) success not 
to create iHstabliltV' I 
inSlnkiang' | 

I ISLAMABAD (PPI) - TTie Ani- ! 
bassador of the Islamic State of Af- 
ghanistan, Mr Mufti Mohammad 
Ma.soom, has strongly contradicted 
an analy.sis in which it \va,s claimed i 
that the success; of Taliban will ere- | 
ate instability in die areaof Sinkyang j 
to Behr-e-.Swadi. 
I In a statement is.sued fiere on i 
1 \Vednesday he said, the Islamic 1 
I movement of Taliban is ;rvine !o i 
j create fx^aceful conditions and en- i 
forcing the Islamic Shariah in M- \ 
ghanistan. 

Me said, die Taliban government j 
will not permit any counu^- lo inter- j 
fere in Afghanistan affairs. 

He said nobody can prove tfie 
interlerence of Taliban in any other 
country's affairs. j 
He said we have a boundary line 
v/ith Turkmenistan and we are liv- 
j ing in a peaceful atmosphere. ' 

Mufti Mohammad Masoom said 
j that some eiements want to pitch llie 
! neighbouring counu-ics against the I 
I Talihans, but they will fail in their | 
i designs. j 
The Afghan Ambassador ob- i 
served (hat llic success of Taliban 
will bring more stability and per.cc 
in war-torn Afghanistan. 

Nation (Pakistan) 
■ 3/31 



Afghanistan Bracing For A New Round Of War 



ay: Amir Taheri , 
AradD News 



As spring approaches, the snows of the Hindu Kush begin to melt, and the nvai Mictions u. 
\fghanistan prepare to resume their civil war. Battle lines are already being drawn u. three 
parts of the war-torn country-. In the east, a fight is expected over the control of the provinces 
which have changed hands several times in the past few months. At the center the Taleban 
militia are bringing in heavv weapons and gunships for what they say will be the final assault 
on the Hazara Shiite stronghold of Bamiyan. In the west, forces loyal to the government ot 
Burhanuddin Rabbani. driven from Kabul by the Taleban last September, are expected to 
attack Herat while also trying to gain a foothold in neighboring Badghis. 

The Taleban strategy is to tighten the noose around the four northern provinces controlled by 
the Uzbek warlord, Abdul Rashid Dostum. There are signs, however, that Dostum s m. itaij 
machine may be runnins out of steam. In fact, some of his principal commanders are already 
changing their afghanis into US dollars and sending their families into next-door Uzbekistan. A 
recent visitor to Mazar Sharif, Dostum's capital, reports a rising mood of "anxiety and panic . 
She savs she saw lorries carrying the belongings of senior military commanders toward the 
Uzbekistan frontier. 

If Dostum's military machine were broken, the Taleban could then turn their energies against 
the forces of former Defense Minister Ahmad Shah Massoud in the Panjsher Valley, h.s home 
nrovince north-east of Kabul. Massoud's forces were recently involved in actions agamst the 
remnants of Hekmatyar s Hizb-e-Islami. This confirms that though Hekmatyar remains 
nominally the prime minister in Rabbani's government, he is deeply distrusted by Massoud. The 
possibility that Hekmaty ar might switch to his own ethnic Pushtun camp, now led by the 
Taleban, cannot be dismissed out of hand. 

The anti-Taleban group now appears at its weakest since it lost control of Kabul. Can the 
Taleban therefore achieve their declared aim and seize control of the nine provinces still outside 
their control? 

Their strategy, upon close inspection, fails to take certain facts into consideration. Both Dostum 
and Massoud, for instance, could be supplied and supported by their respective ethnic brethren 
in neighboring Uzbekistan and Tajikistan and thus continue fighting indefinitely. Their allies, 
based inside the Iranian border close to Herat, could receive aid from Iran and threaten the 
Taleban's own stronghold at Kandahar. 

Norbert Hull, the German diplomat representing the United Nations in the stalled peace talks in 
Afghanistan, says that the war could go on for many more years. This is, unfortunately, not the 
prediction of a pessimist. War has been Afghanistan's main "industry" and single biggest 
source of employment for the past 20 years. Even if the leaders of the two rival factions agree to 
make a deal, scores of lesser guerrilla leaders will make sure that fighting continues. In fact, 
talking of "two factions" is itself a mistake. There are more than 100 armed groups who put 
their services up for sale to the highest bidder. When one leader has more money than another, 
the local warlords rally to him. When another appears with larger greenback-filled suitcases, 
they then rally to him. In the past tw o years, the biggest dollar-filled suitcases have belonged to 
the Taleban who seem to control an endless flow of cash. 

Where does the monev come from? Some of course comes from a dozen or so countries which, 
for various reasons, are interested in having a foothold in Afghanistan. But a good part has 



always come from drus smugglers and other criminal organizations operating in both Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. "Unless the sources of cash are found and blocked, the war in Afghanistan 
will continue," says a former Afghan diplomat, "The United Nations alone cannot end the 
fighting. The major powers, especially the United States and Russia, must jointly sponsor a 
realistic peace effort." 

In the meantime, the Taleban are tr>'ing to impose their vision of "the perfect society" on the 
areas of Afghanistan under their control. This especially affects the cities, notably Kabul, which 
includes among its inhabitants a strong, partly-Westernized middle class. The countryside is less 
affected simply because the Taleban lack the men to control each of Afghanistan's estimated 
22,000 villages. In any case, most rural areas are controlled by local warlords who subcontract 
their services to the Taleban in exchange for autonomy in their own area. 

The Taleban are therefore concentrating their attention on destroying the urban middle classes. 
This has already begun by excluding all women from employment. This week a new stage in 
"class purification" was launched by the Taleban who have decided to shut down large 
segments of the civil service. This move will deprive much of the middle class not only of a job 
but also of a status in society. To the Taleban, the middle classes are either former Communists 
or weaklings fascinated by the West and its values. Thus Taleban spokesmen make no secret ot 
wishing these "corrupters of the earth" either physically eliminated or forced to quit 
Afghanistan. The war in Afghanistan then is not only about who controls how much territon . It 
is also about the kind of society that will emerge in that country after two decades of bloody 
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Anti-Taliban forces 
reopen offices in Pakistan 



'News (Pakistan) 3/8 



Prom Betiraz Khan 

PESHAWAR: Several Afghari mu- 
janiaeen groups, including former 
president Burhanuddin Rabbani-led 
jamait-i-Lsiami. nave reopened men 
ofhixs m NWFP after the change of 
govemment m Pakistan, 

Though no major shift m Islam- 
abad "s policj' on the Afghan issue ;i 
in sight, the anti-Taliban forces have 
b^'en encouraged to start their poiiu- 
cal activities m Pakistan. Tne latest 
development is the reopening of 
Jamiat-i-islamis office at Chamkam 
refugee came. Tne office has alream- 
oee.'^! used by tne parry during its 
mere tnaii 1-5 years stay here 

A local Pushto newspaper has 
even pubiisned the statement of 
jairjai's spokesman Aodul Baseer. 
Claiming 10 have contacted the oe- 
posed Afghan president Rabbaru m- 
side Afgnamstan through v.ireless 
from its Chamkam offic-c. The 
cnange. Afgn^. sources .said, came 
.ifte.'- Nawaz Sharif's address tc^ the 
naiicn m wiucn he briefly toucnea 
tne issue, saying Pakistan has iic- 
favouDte among various Afghai. 



Tne other development is the tele- 
phonic press conference in Islamabad 
by Hezb-i-isiami chief and former 
prime minister Gulbaddm Hikmatyar 
from Tehran. Hikmatyar is trying to 
Dersnade Islamabad to welcome himt. 
The Hezb ciuef is stated to dg not 
feeling eas>' m Tehran. However, no 
response nas been given by Islam- 
abad so far due to the objections 
raised by Taliban. The Hezb-i-Islami 
iias not cio.sed down the office and 
conanue to worK m Pesiiawar. 

The ousted Eastern Shura, led by 
for Governor Nangarhar Ka,ii Abdul 
Qadeer has also opened its office at 
tne border tov,Ti of Land: Kotai. It is 
to be recalled tliat Qadeer was sum- 
m.oned by olnaals of the secret agen- 
cies in Peshawar last month askmg 
him not to issue statements in sup- 
pon of tne Kun.ar rebellion. 

Tne dismembered Nangarhar 
Snura favoured Malik Zarm clialieng- 
mg Talibafi niie over the Afghan bor- 
der p.rovmce y^rsi Pakistari. 

Interestmgiy, the small Shi "it 
Hezb-i-Wanda: group led by MLdiamt- 
mad Ai-:ban i.-^ also reported to have 
openeo its office m Peshawar. The 
uaiTv' dLtj;.- Dubiish a ne\%^DaDer 
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from here as well. Tne major Hezb-i- 
Wahdat. led by Kanm Khalili, is al- 
ready having its office in Peshawar 
and representatives in Islamabad. 

Taliban' have several offices in 
Pakistan plus tne isiamabad Embassy 
and the consuiates elsewhere in the 
country. 

Professor Sayyaf, currently resid- 
ing with commanders in Kunduz 
province, has reportedly given up the 
idea to shift into Kimar. Commanders 
belonged to Sayyaf 's Ittihad-i-Islami 
in Kunar have reportedly e-xpressed 
hiability to proviae shelter and .secu- 
rity to their party chief ui Kunar. It is 
also reported that Sayyaf was se- 
cretly supporting tne Kunar upnsmg 
against Taliban. 

The rest of tne raujarddeen lead- 
ers, IncludiTig Pi: Syed Ahinaa 
Gillam, Muhammad Nabi Muharn- 
madi and Sibghatullah Mu^iaddadi. 
are staging in Pakistan and never 
shifted tneir families to Aignanistaii. 
Maiorirv- of the Afghan leaders v/no 
were pro\daed snelter ui Pakistan 
soon after the SoMet occupation of 
Afghanistan ciiose to sriift their fam- 
ilies 10 theu" countr}- v/hen Kabul fell 
lo mujahideen m 1992. 



From the Editor: 

Even though the editor is a 
computer illiterate, she knows 
that out there in the Web V7orld 
there is lots of information 
about Afghanistan. Thanks to many 
of you, samples from it are squeezed 
into the pages of this issue & 
there are some treasures left over 
for the next one . We hope in the 
near future to have some sort of 
annotated guide to VJeb sites that 
have information about Afghanistan. 
We would appreciate receiving in- 
formation that our surfer readers 
have ... in non-technical language 
so that the editor can understand 
it! 

At long last, the Taliban Occasional 
Paper is ready & will be sent to 
everyone who ordered it with last 
year's subscription. If you didn't 
order it but would like it, copies 
are $8 each, including postage. 

Speaking of Taliban, the proof- 
reader wishes to remind you that 
we spell names as they appear in 
the article cited. Inconsistencies 
are not his fault. 

Again, our thanks to everyone who 
sent us information. Because of 
your support we have an issue full 
of all kinds of material on all 
kinds of subjects. Please keep 
sending. The deadline for the next 
issue is July 31. 




RECEWT PUBLlC4TiDf\15 

TRADITIONAL TEXTILES OF CENTRAL ASIA by 
Janet Harvey , Thames & Hudson , 1996 . 
Paperback edition, 1997. $24.95. 
262 illus. 2 maps. 

IMAGERIES POPULAIRES EN ISLAM by Pierre 
Centlivres & Micheline Centlivres-Demont , 
Georg Editeur SA, 46, Chemin de la Mousse, 
CH-1225, Chene-Bourg, Switzerland. 
108 pp., 100 color illus. 39 Swiss fr. + 
postage . 

LA NOUVELLE ASIA CENTRALE ou La Fabrication 
des nations by Olivier Roy, Editions du 
Seuil, 27, rue Jacob, Paris VI^ , France. 
332 pp. Paper. 140 Fr . f r . 1997 

HISTOIRE DE LA GUERRE D ' AFGHANISTAN by 
Assem Akram, Editions Balland, Paris, 
1996. 636 pp., maps, glossary, chrono- 
logy. 240 Ff. 

Not new, but nice - HORSEMEN OF AFGHANISTAN 
by Roland & Sabrina Michaud, Thames & 
Hudson, 1988. 103 color photos of buz- 
kashi. (Copies were available at The Asia 
Society bookstore, 725 Park Ave., New 
York, NY 10021 for $35.) 
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The University of Pennsylvania's Museum 
of Anthropology will display Luke Powell's 
photographs of Afghanistan from April 
26 to August 23. The Museiom is at 33rd 
& Spruce Streets in Philadelphia. Note- 
cards made from the photographs are 
available and might make good fund 
raising items. For information, contact 
Luke Powell at 230 Battery Block, Middle- 
bury, VT 05753 or email: luke(a sover.net. 
His internet site is: http : //www. lukepowell 
com, . 

film 

A DREAM OF KABUL, a documentary by Wilma 
Kiener & Dieter Matzka (Betacam SP/80 
minutes) about the 100,000 flower-child- 
ren who came to Kabul to make love not 
war. The film team went back to Kabul 
20 years later to find the city in ruins. 
"The Kabul of the flower children lives 
only in their memories." VHS cassette, 
DM 39.95 + postage from Matzka-Ki^ner- 
Filmproduction , Bereitranger 3, D-81541 
Munich. email: MatzkaKiener(acompuserve . 
com 
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, nLEPHOrOS/BTRtCHAftOM WEINTRAue— THE WASHINGTON POST 

The Atghan sport of buzkashi is a cross between polo and rugby, but 
with one major difference: A headless farm animal is used as a bail. 

Getting Their Goat 




By Kenneth J. Cooper 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

MAZAR-E-SHARIF, 
Afghanistan 
he game began with an 

unusual face-off. About 
50 horses, rearing into 
th^|ir-and kiciong up dust, con- 
v^ed^around a chalked spot at 
r^^end of a dirt field. Their 
■ ;ular riders leaned over and 
reached down m a rough scram- 
ble to grab the ball. 

JTut the ball was not made of 
leather^ tanned and inllated. It 
tsr^s- the mother of all game 
balls — the headless carcass of a 
black calf. 

This was buzkashi, the nation- 
al pastime of Afghanistan, a 
blood sport of strength and un- 
bridled aggression that resem- 
bles a crude cross between polo 
and rugby. Oral tradition holds 
that buzkashi, which literally 
means "grabbing ihe goat," origi- 
nated centuries ago among no- 
madic tribesmen of Central Asia 
and Mongoha, who used the bod- 
ies of captured enemies instead 
of farm anmials. 

These days, fewer buzkashi 
matches are held in Afghanistan, 
hui not because of any moderniz- 
iniuulse. It one of the niaiu' 



diversions that the Taliban nuh- 
tia has deemed contrary to its 
^trlct \'ei>.ion of tundament;ilist 
Islam and has been banned in the 
two-thirds of the country the mi- 
litia controls. 

Now the eame is plaved onlv ,. . , 
m the northern provinces thatS^"^^^^^ 
remain outside the Taliban's 
reach, notably those controlled 
by anti-Taliban faction leader 
Abdurrashid Dostum and the 
ousted Afghan government of 
former president Burhanuddin 
Rabbani. Tlie burly Dostum, a 
general in the pre-Rabbani, Sovi- 
et-backed regime, has his mih- 
tary headquarters near Mazar-e- 
Sharif and occasionally rides in 
buzkashi matches in his home 
town, Sheherghan, near the bor- 
der with Turkmenistan. Matches 
are also held across the southern 
border in Peshawar, Pakistan, 
where thousands of Afghan war 
refugees live. 

"This is the traditional play of 
.•\tghanistan. Tliis is the national 
play. We enjoy it," said Bashir 
Ahmad, a fan who watched a re- 
cent match here. 

After saying afternoon 
prayers in the mosques, local 
men strear.ied toward a wind- 
swept field on the plains that sur- 
round this northern cit\", walking 
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or nding in taxis, buses or mili- 
tary vehicles. Several hundred 
spectators, wrapped in woolen 

shawls, huddled on a small con- 
crete grandstand. Others 
watched — like patrons at a 
drive-in movie theater — from 
vehicles parked atop dirt mounds 
on the sides of the rectangular 
field. 

Roaming vendors hawked pop- 
com. roasted lentils and circles 
of flat bread from woven bas- 
kets. Men knelt on a carpet be- 
hind the grandstand and laid 
down bets on a game of chance 
played wnth six oversize dice. In 
the grandstand, spectators made 
wagers on the various horsemen. 

To win a buzkashi match, a 
horseman must lift the headless 
carcass from the chalked spot, 
lug It down the field to a flag post 
and then return it to the original 
spot while his mounted competi- 
tors tr\' to snatcti it from him. 
Riders and horses train for years 
to reach a competitive level in 
the sport — which requires 
strength as well as skill because 
the animal carcasses can weigh 
up to 100 pounds. 

Ten minutes after the faceoff. 
the scramble of swarming horse- 
men had moved the calf laterally 
to one comer of the field. Sud- 
denly, a rider spurted away from 
the pack, leaning precariously as 
he dragged the carcass by its 
leg. Several horses galloped 
alongside as fheu" riders unsuc- 
cessfullv tried to sna-'e the dan- 



Upon reaching the nag, the 
horseman dropped the carcass, 
raised his ann in celebration and 
rode to the grandstand to collect 
gifts of money from appreciative 
fans. 

The horsemen are divided into 
two teams, but in this match the 
only evidence of teamwork came 
when several horsemen formed a 
hue to block another nder from 
dropping the carcass on the 
chalked .spot. The referee, an el- 
derly man mounted on an un- 
movmg donkey, was on hand to 
make sure the carcass was de- 
posited in exactly the nght place. 

Otherwise, the buzkashi 
match was a unruly game of grab 
and dash, with the horsemen tr\ - 
ing to out-muscle each other to 
prevent a winning ride. 

In some ways, the chaotic 
competition seemed a metaphor 
for the ongoing cival war in .Af- 
ghanistan between ethnic-based 
factions: They test each other's 
strength in skirmishes and then 
nde off to fight again another 
time, making it hard for any mili- 
tia ultimately to settle the eight- 
vear-old conflict. 
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A rider breaks free from competitors, dragging the animal by its leg. 



PAYDAY FOR KABUL'S CIVIL SERVANTS 
(From a Reuters report 11/3/96) 

Throughout the Afghan capital civil 
servants were counting huge piles of 
50 Af. banknotes. They had just re- 
ceived their 1st pay in 2 months. 50 
Afs. is worth a third of a US 4^ . The 
average monthly pay of a civil servant 
in Kabul is 102,000 Afs., or $6. 
Senior staff members earn the equivalent 
of between $12 & $15 a month. 

Analysts say the suspected cause of the 
late payment & the small denominations 
is that Rabbani's gov't took most of 
the contents of the central bank with 
them when its members fled Kabul. The 
currency is not printed in Afghanistan 
& analysts suggest that until the 
Taleban are recognized as the rightful 
gov't, they will have difficulty per- 
suading the printers to provide them 
with more currency. Many shopkeepers 
will not accept the notes for anything 
but the smallest purchases. Money 
changers charge 20% to change the small 
notes into 5,000 & 10,000 Af^ notes. 

NO NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS 

(From a Reuters report 3/20/97) 

Taleban cancelled the Afghan New Year 
public holiday & banned all New Year 
festivities, saying celebrations of any 
kind are against Islamic law. The 
Taleban Supreme Court said: "As all 
days are the same & there is no dif- 
ference between the 1st & the last day 
of the month, & also because Nowruz day 
has no particular significance except 
celebration, Nowruz has been prohibited 
according to Sharia law. Therefore, 
organizing special ceremonies on this 
day, picnics, arranging special food or 
declaring the 1st day of the New Year a 
public holiday are against Sharia 
rulings . " 

AFGHAN WINDOWS 
(From Reuters 3/19/97) 

Kabul residents must screen windows in 
their homes so that women cannot be seen 
from the street. Householders have until 
4/9 to comply with the rules which require 
them to paint any clear glass or replace 
it with opaque glass up to a height of 6 
feet from the floor, especially on the 2nd 
floor where the windows pose a threat to 
the neighbors. "The face of a woman is a 
source of corruption for ir.en who are not 



related to them," said a Taleban official. 

TALIBAN BANS FOREIGN BOOKS 
(From an Associated Press report 2/27/97) 

Taliban banned the sale of books & magazines 
published outside Afghanistan because they 
might contain information repugnant to 
Islam, according to Information Minister 
Amir Khan Muttaqi. This is in addition to 
the ban on using paper products which might 
be made from recycled pages of the Koran. 

IRAN ACCUSES TALIBAN OF SMUGGLING AFGHANS 
(From an AFP report 2/18/97) 

Iran accused Taliban of smuggling Afghans 
into Iran, for a reported $200 a head. Iran 
is trying to repatriate 300,000 Afghan re- 
fugees and accused Taliban of "preventing" 
these efforts. An Iranian immigration 
official revealed plans to return 200,000 
Afghan refugees through Turkmenistan & some 
of the southern border regions. About 1.5 
million Afghans are in Iran. But because 
of high unemployment in Iran, the Labor 
Ministry recently banned the hiring of 
foreigners, a measure mainly affecting Af- 
ghan manual laborers. 

TALEBAN TARGET HAIR & CIGARETTES 
(From Reuters 2/15/97) 

The Taleban are expelling people with untidy 
hair, without beards or smoking cigarettes 
from the army & gov't ministries. A special 
commission has been set up to purify the 
army & ministries & bring them in line with 
the Taleban interpretation of the Sharia. 
It is also expelling under-age fighters 
from the armed forces & sending them to re- 
ligious schools for further education. The 
"clean-up" was necessary because undesirable 
elements joined the Taleban as they took over 
the country . 

WOMEN'S FACES "SOURCE OF CORRUPTION" 
(From Reuters 3/18/97) 

An official in the Atty Gen'l's office of 
the Taleban said: "We consider that a woman 
should have her face covered when she goes 
outside, because the face is the point of 
attraction. If you read books, poets are 
always talking about the attractiveness of 
eyes, noses & lips." 

TRAFFIC TICKETS (from the NYT 4/19/97) 

In the 1st 3 months of this year, cars 
of UN diplomats representing Afghanistan 
have received 46 tickets & owe New York 
City $2,820. 
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Iranian Support Lends Increase To Afghan Currency Value In North 

KABUL. Feb 17 (AFP) - Financial support from Iran has spectacularly increased the value of 

The afghani, which had decreased in value to over 120,000 to the dollar, is now worth around 
18,000,^* a Western traveller told AFP. 

The dramatic increase in value of the afghani over the past two days has been attributed to a huge 
buying operation by a bank in Dostam's northern capital of Mazar-i-Sharif. 
The massive influx of United States dollars - which unconfirmed reports from both Kabul and 
Mazar-i-Sharif say comes from Iran -- have been used to stem the nose-dive of Dostam*s rapidly 
In Taliban-controlled Kabul, the afghani is currently traded at around 22,000 to the dollar. 
The depreciation of the afghani in Dostam's northern fiefdom was the cause of much financial 
hardship for the civilian population. It also weakened the morale of Dostam* fighting force. 
'There is a much more confident mood in Mazar now," the traveller said. 

The expected drop in food prices following this meteoric increase in the value of the afghani should 
help to stabilise Dostam's administration which now Hices a looming military threat from the 
laliban. 

Iran has also reportedly airlifted large amounts of food supplies to iVlazar-i-Sharif and donated 
arms and ammunition to Dostam's ally, Ahmad Shah Masood. 

There are also unconfirmed reports that military support from Russia in the form of heavy armour 
has reached Dostam and Masood. 

"Fifty tanks are said to have been given by the Russians and more are promised, but no Westerner 
has actually seen them,'* the traveller added. 

IMasood, military strongman to ex-president Burhanuddin Rabbani, who was ousted from Kabul 
by the Taliban September 27 last year, has recently suffered massive territory losses to the religious 
militia. 

Russia, which still considers its strategic borders to be those of the now independent central Asian 
republics of the former USSR, does not view the northern advance of the Taliban with pleasure. 

The Afghan Daily News - AFP 
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Refugees must return to help Afghan economy- UNHCR 

KABUL, Feb 17 (Renter) - Central Afghanistan's economy will be severely affected if more than 100,000 
people displaced from the plains north of Kabul are not allowed to return to their farms, a U.N. refugee 
official warned on Monday. 

^ If these people are not allowed to return home and farm it will have a serious affect on (central) 
.Afghanistan's economic situation, which is already disastrous," said Terry Pitzner of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). 

He told journalists that more than 105,000 people had come to Kabul from the fertile Shomali valley north of 
the city. 

Some were fleeing fighting between the purist Islamic Taleban and opposition forces but many more were 
forced to move when the Taleban completed their conquest of the valley three weeks ago. 

The Taleban have cited security concerns for a policy of moving civilians from the villages and towns of the 
Shomali valley and not allowing them to return. 

The Shomali valley is an important supplier of food to Kabul's hard-pressed population and parts of central 
Afghanistan. 

Food prices in the city have already moved beyond the reach of many residents. The United Nations estimates 
that almost half of Kabul's inhabitants receive some sort of food relief from international aid agencies. 



Pitzner said he had asked Mullah Mohammad Rabbani, the semor Taleban representative m Kabul, to allow 
the refugees to return. 

' We pointed out that these people need to start ploughing and pruning. He said that they would perhaps be 
allowed back within a month," Pitzner said. 

The UNHCR says that of the displaced people from the Shomali valley sheltering in Kabul, some are living 
eight families to a room in unused schools. 

Pitzner said the UNHCR had organised a relief distribution for 1,250 families -- approximately 7,500 people 
-- who had been forced to flee to Kabul. 

He said if residents of the Shomali valley were forced to leave their fields fallow it would exacerbate the 

situation. ^'It would further inrlate food prices in Kabul and elsewhere," he said. _ 
The Afghan Daily News - i.. FP 



A Prisoner of the AAujahedin 

Several thousand political prisoners are being 
held in labor camps in the Panjir Vaiiey. 
Under blazing heat in the summer and biting 
cold in winter, they mine precious stones, 
emeralds and lapis lazuli. The proceeds from 
the sale of the gemstones abroad, hundreds 
ot millions of dollars, How partly into the 
central government's war chest and partly 
into the pockets of Shah Massoud, Kabul's 
strongman. The Panjir Valley is his strong- 
hold; it was there that he gained his reputa- 
tion as the "Lion of the Panjir" in the strug- 
gle against the occupying Soviets. 

Among the prisoners is a man named 
Hatiz. In 1992, when General Dostom, who 
rules a part of northern Afghanistan, pulled 
off a coup against President Najibullah and 
took two thirds of the air force with him back 
to his home territory, Hafiz pined him. In 
Dostom's ser\'ice, as a daring pilot who flew 
the most dangerous missions, he rose to the 
rank ot three-star general. Hafiz was driven 
largely by hatred of the Islamists. Shortly 
nefore he was taken prisoner about a vear 
ago, he boldlv stated that communism had 
collapsed and that, at the controls of his 
bomber, he was helping insure that the fun- 
damentalists would also fail to overrun his 
countPv'. WTien flying missions against an 
enemy base. Hafiz would heap the worst 
curses on the heads of his opponents as Fit- 
dove boldly earthward. Nearly ail Afghan 
pilots have had the same training, and Hafiz 
generally knew exactly who was down there 
beneath him. With some of them he had 
trained in the Soviet Union, with others he 
had flown missions in Jalalabad in 1989 against 
the rebels, causing thousands of deaths amor.R 
the mujahedin. Today Afghanistan's endless 
civil war has turned old air force buddies into 
enemies. Beiievmg him to have remained a 
Communist, his former comrades hate Hafiz 
as intensely as he hates the mu)ahedin. 

Hafiz's plane was reportedly hit by a 
Stinger missile. After parachuting to safety, 
he was taken prisoner by Massoud's men 
with a bullet in his leg. Hafiz is a valuable 
hostage, a good prospect for a prisoner 
e.\change. Meantime he languishes in the 
not-too-gentle hands of the National Secu- 
.-ity, the intelligence arm of the mu]ahedin. 



Kabul University officiaJiy 
opens, girls unlikely to attend 
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K.AI'I'L: (Iniv(M-,sify opened 

SiiikL'iv with n Tnliban-.spoii.sorod of- 
fi''i:ii (■'•iviiioiiy m;iik<'(i by i 
"^l"'''*!!*'.^ wilh III) Af^hnii 

women in .sif^lil. 

"hi the fiilntc if wo iiave enongli 
iesoni ( (\s ue will iiave .separate ed- 
iication for women," Maiilavi Hani- 
dnlhili Nuniani. acting Miiiislor of 
Higher and Vocal.ional Edncation 
fold icpoifeis. 

Women liav(> appariMitly not been 
ofrieially hannetj from Kabnl Univer- 
sily (KU) by (he Taliban, bul liieir a(- 
I'MH lance i.s condilional on segreifa- 

lioii. 

"The main pioblem is a lack of 
le.sontce.s we need separate fac- 
iiKies and s(>pural,e lio,s(.(>ls," (lie 
liiub.ei eiliicalion minister said. 

i •''spiie ;i Taliban ban on woukmi 
woi i<i!i}< ill pnhlii', Nninani said, as 
in tile case of (lie medical sector, 
women would be allowed to be 
teacliers as w(^ll. 

KU Rector, Dr Amir Sbah llas- 
saiiyar slat(>d that 00 of his '.]i')0 
(caching stall were women, but 
none were s(mmi at the tlirec-honr 
long np(Miing ceremony presided 
over by s(>veral Taliban ministers. 

"We will lose I ,'100 teaching 
liouis per semester without t.lie.sc HO 
woni'-ii," Ilassaiiyar said. 

The [■KMicli (le|)ar(me!i( of the 
[''aciilty of I,ang,iiag(\s would lemain 
iT)sc(l (hie (() (he |;icl< (>( (emah' 

sfaff, lit! clddtjd: ■ ■ ■ ■ 

In addition he said there \va,s cur- 

I'Millv a gical lack of lacilities at Kl.I 
because !Ih> campus suffered im- 
mense damage in the years wIhmi it 
wa^ a frontline IxMwcfMi warring 
.Alghan far( ion.s. 

W'c^ierii reconsi rnci ion aid is 
'i''<'!\ i<i \v]i hhcM if women ;ir'' 



kept out f)r tlie university, a.cf^oirling 
to the expnt.riale Immanilatian aui 
eommnnity in Kabul, 

It was not ch-ai how (he T;>lii, u, 
would cM^ate a segregal<'(l ediK aihm 
system for women, but e\aMi (iu-n 
there were certain siil)jecls females 
could not study, Numani noted. 

'"I'liey are not aMowed (o .slndy 
engineering, but they can study 
n\edicine, education, moral .and 
other social snbjeet.s," he s.-iid. 

A special ruling has been iikhIc 
to fillow faculMes (o sidestep the ban 
on ilhistrations or photogiaphs 
living forms, he implied. 

"It will be allowed," he .said '-iin 

ply. 

The dissection of human ( cu ps'^s 
was another tricky question fieMivl 
by the higli^r 'vlucalion minister. 

"In tlu^ past when this !-:siie was 
referred io rehgions scholars, \ve \ <^- 
ceived a negative answer," he sairl 

"Hut srune of them have 
promised to re-examine the issiw," 
he added. 

lUimduliali Nnmani .said b)r I!"'? 
the Taliban have allocated a budgi-t 
of arounfl 700.000 US dollars for KH 
and other higher erincalional institu- 
tions, including Kabul Polyleclmic, 

Willi the absence of female stu- 
dents, none of whom have i egis- 
tered s't far, Ilassanyar said be ex- 
pected Ti.OOO males to aOond K' ' 
t hi,s ,seiiU'';| ('t, ill (T' I. !i( i;iiinii!'' 

Monday. 

Hnssanyar, who lias a IMi I) in 
ecology from ('olorarlo State Ihii- 
versity but earns a monthly salary of 
just '.]2 dollais, lanientful the \':\c[ 
that so many highl\- er|uc;i(( d 
Afghans hari left the country in a 
brain-drain due (o (he inc(>ssau( 



n^hl inu. 
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AGAINS 



Nearly two 
decades of war in 
Alglianistanhas 
hardened the West 
!o the terrible 
suffering and 
human rights 
abuse which still 
continues. Amid 
international 

media fatigue 




DQ Our argument was not be penalised at 
y M the people oi lie hour of their 
Afghanistan should greatest need 



i^lichael Keating 
lackles the 

mammoth task of 
(irawing attention 
to the plight of this 
war weary nation 



Media Natiira airccior Michael Kcaiui e 
vas seconded lo the UX Hwuaniianan 
-^ce in Afghanistan from Octoiwno 

Jecember 1996. 

A was odd being congratulated for or- 
ganising tlie Taliban capture of Kabul. 
Just a few weeks before their military 
success, I was asked by the United Na- 
tions to help draw international atten- 
tion to humanitarian needs in 
Afghanistan — an impossible task, 
sages warned me. A few weeks later, on 
27 September, the Tahban swept into 
ihe Afghan capital and on to every front 
page and news bulletin in the world. 

Spin doctors are justly credited with 
— or stand accused of — political 
machinations, but this was too much. In 
fact, as it turned out. the arrival of the 
Taliban did little to help me achieve the 
UN's objective. 

The specific issue I was to focus on to 
raise awareness was the launch in last 
December of the 1997 Appeal for SUS 
1 42 railhon (£89 million ) for humanitar- 
ian aid to Afghanistan along with a high 
powered international meeting, to be 
held in Pakistan, on Afghanistan. The 
objective of the appeal is to get govern- 
ments to provide funds for the aid effort 
in the subsequent year. 

But who in the world knows that 
Afghans desperately need help? And 
w^ho cares? And why bother? 

The answer to the last is that there is a 
direct correlation between pubhc in- 
terest in a particular aid cause and west- 
ern governments' willingness to pro- 
vide funds. Tliis becomes most obvious 
at times of disaster but is equally true m 
more protracted situations. 



Surviving a media vacuum 

But the odds against drawing allention 
10 the needs of ordinary Afehans arc 
lormidable. Why sliouid anvone want 
to give money to a country whose au- 
thorities abuse human rights, impose 
purdah on women, and deny education 
to girls? And isn't aid just going to be 
wasted if the war goes on? 

What's more, the UN has an uneven, 
often appalhng record, in giving priori- 
ty to communication. Tlie UN"s rele- 
vance overall is lost on most people, 
and the funds and personnel available 
for communication and PR work, even 
when the cause is indubitably worthy, is 
iiften minimal. 

In normal circumstances, one might 

sLiDpose that a place to start would be 
with the Afghans themselves — after 
all. they have most to gain, or lose. But 
most professionals, including aca- 
demics, journalists and businessmen, 
have left the country. The media is de- 
funct: local radio issues propaganda, 
and there are no newspapers. Forget 
TV. As for the Taliban themselves, 
perhaps, just maybe, one has to ask if 
they might see the merits of tempering 
their behaviour in the interests of cet- 
ting international aid for the welfare 
of theirpeople? 

Tne Taliban are just the latest phe- 
nomenon in an ugly war that is now en- 
tering its 18th year. The Soviets invad- 
ed Afghanistan at Christmas 1979; for 
10 years, mujahedin of various shades 
battered them until Gorbachev pulled 
them out. The war against the Soviet- 
installed government headed by Na- 
jibullah (whose corpse was later strung 
up by the Taliban to advertise so effec- 
tively their accession to power) went on 
until 1992 when the mujahedin finally 
took control of the whole country. But 
mstead of peace, this was the cue for the 
mujahedin to tear themselves — and 
what was left of the country — apart. 

The beginning of 'purification' 

Popular disgust at the behaviour of the 
mujahedin was the curtain raiser for the 
Taliban, young Islamic student zealots 
determined to 'purify' Afghanistan — if 
not the world — and rid it of rapacious, 
self-serving warlords. Two years after 
■ ::eir rirst appearance on the scene, ihev 



simpl]/ because vet 
another bunch of 
ideologues have 
taken power' 

now control three-quarters of the coun- 
try and have brought, despite theit ap- 
palling human rights record, a degree of 
-,ecuriiy and order in their wake. But as 
anyone who has been in contact with 
them has discovered, they are larszeiy il- ' 
literate, oblivious to the way the rest of 
the world sees them, and far more fo- 
cused on fulfilling what they see as God's 
will than tending the w^eifare of their 
people. Negotiating with them is like 
grasping smoke. Hardly reliable as allies 
in attracting aid. 

Tills is all the more frustrating as the 
need for aid is not in doubt. Perhaps a 
milhon have been killed, leaving mil- 
lions of widows and orphans. Three 
million people are still refugees or in- 
ternally displaced. Tlie country has 

more landminesHttered around it— 10 
million — than any other country in the 
world. One in ten Afghans is disabled 
or emotionally impaired. The countr\- 
has the highest infant mortality rate in 
Asia and the lowest hteracy rates. Per- 
haps half a million people are depen- 
dent on food aid, and tens of thousands 
may be severely malnourished. 

My hardened journalistic friends told 
me that the only way to raise sympathy 
levels for Afghanistan would be by 
showing images of utter misery, prefer- 
ably starvation. Public immunitv — or 
editor fatigue — towards humanitarian 
need is growing, and the competition 
from Zaire, Bosnia. Somalia and else- 
where left no other option, i 

But 1 faced at least two problems with 
this suggestion. The lirst is that the mis- 
cry in Afghanistan is of a different or- 
der: it is protracted, endemic and re- 
lentless, not dramatic and mediagenic. 
There are no African-style -biblicar 
scenes in Afghanistan, although as win- 
ter takes hold, something approaching 
them may occur. The second is that I 

C(nildn"tdoit. For decades. Afghanistan 
has enjoyed the reputation as being full 
of tough, proud, hardened people^and 
promoting an image of Afghans as pa- 
thetic, begging and despera^te would do 
them a long-term disservice, one which 
might take years to reverse. 

Neither image is fully accurate, but of 
the lu (\ the former is healthier both for 
the Afghans" self-worth and as an inere- 
dient in rebuilding the country when. 
j\-enLuaii\-. peace isachie\ed. 



^leuters comes to the rescue 

My starting point was to find out what 
was going on. It was hard to get a seat on 
either of the two UN planes that criss- 
cross the country, such was the competi- 
tion from journalists, including seem- 
ingly every self-respecting war corre- 
spondent in the world (two weeks later, 
the whole lot had left for the 
Rwanda/Zaire border). Few were inter- 
ested in the humanitarian or aid story — 
the Taliban, their abuse of womens' 
rights and the battles to the north of 
Kabul more than filled the horizon. 

Tlie head of the UN humanitarian of- 
fice in Afghanistan turned out to be ful- 
ly supportive of suggestions I made re- 
garding PR. Using his authority, I con- 
vened a group of media oriented UN 
officials to work out what we should do. 
Evervone agreed: there was not the 
time, money or support for a full blown 
communication strategy before the 
launch of the appeal. Any thoughts of 
doing research into perceptions of 
Afghanistan, advertising, organising 
special events in key western capitals 
and other ideas were out. 

Instead, our first priority would be to 
get images of human need out, plus a sto- 
ry to hang them on. The launch itself and 
the international meeting were the obvi- 
ous candidates, particularly as the meet- 
ing was already seeping controvers}'. 

A chance encounter with a Reuters I 
TV journalist in Mazar-i-Sharif helped 
us get going with the images. She w as 
covering the fighting but knew little 
about the humanitarian angle. I was 
soon in touch by sat-phone with her ed- 
itor in Bangkok. 

Working through their closest bu- 
reau chief in neighbouring Pakistan, ^ 
Reuters agreed to shoot some footage 
for worldwide satellite distribution on 
the day of the launch and the interna- 
tional meeting on Afghanistan as well ^ 
as to produce an edited eight-minute 
video for non broadcast use by the UN. 
This agreement was reached after pain- 
less negotiations with Steve Garvey. 
manager of Reuters Corporate TV in 
London, and with Tony Davenport. 
Asia editor. The UN would pay a mod- 
est fee to cover costs and help with lo- 
gistics, but this was not going to be a 
VNR — now a dirty word, it seems, with 
some broadcasters. Rather, the UN 



would help make it possible for a news 
agency to cover a story which otherwise 
thev would not be able to. 

Overcoming eleventh hour hitches 

With some help from UN colleagues, i 
quickly drew up a script for the eight- 
minute version which started images of 
bang bang. Voiceover: 'Afghanistan has 
been at war ..." ' and went on to touch up- 
on both the main problems facing ordi- 
nary people 'fighting a war for survival' 
and to address the obvious questions 
about human rights and the wisdom of 
providing aid to a country at war. 

Our argument was that the people 
of Afghanistan — especially the wom- 
en — should not be penalised at the 
hour of their greatest need simply be- 
cause yet another bunch of ideo- 
logues have taken power, and that if 
anything, more aid funds, not less, are 
needed. We also showed images of aid 
projects which are working well de- 
spite the war, emphasising the amaz- 
ing abihty to maximise the impact of 
the paltry aid they receive. 

The logistical problems getting the 
footage almost defeated us. Helping 
get the cameraman a visa, for example, 
was tough, not least because the Tal- 
iban have begun to take a tougher line 
with journalists. In one location, Herat, 
they refused to let him off the plane. I 
arranged a day of interviews in French, 
German, Spanish, Japanese as well as 
Enghsh with various people know- 
ledgeable about the aid scene and at the 
last moment found myself cast as the 
off-camera interviewer. 

While this was going on, disaster of 
sorts struck — the Pakistani govern- 
ment objected to the Indian govern- 
ment being asked to the meeting on 
Afghanistan — which was to be held in 
Peshawar, on the Afghan border, but 
on Pakistani soil. The meeting would 
have to be relocated and postponed, as 
the UN was not prepared to de-invite 
the Indians. This was a story, but the 
wrong one. Days of indecision and con- 
fusion followed, but we pressed on with 
our plans, judiciously so, as it turned 
out. UN HQ in New York decided to go 
ahead with the appeal and postpone 
the meeting until 1997 — a great pity 
for us. but we counted on the launch still 
being enough of a story. 



We got the footage, rushed it to Lon- 
don on the last possible fiight where it 
was edited by Tony at breakneck speed. 
The eight-minute version was then 
couriered to New York, Geneva anci 
Pakistan for the UN launch cere- 
monies, and the longer, less structurea 
version with a B roll was put out on the 
Reuters feed on the morning of the 
launch of the appeal, 3 December. U 
was picked up all over the world, in- 
cluding by BBC World, Euronews, the 
Middle East Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and elsewhere. 

Awaiting an uncertain future 

Simultaneously, the logistics being im- 
possible from Afghanistan, we issued 
press releases and an executive sum- 
mary of the appeal document to all 
prominent international journalists in 
the region, including the international 
radio and wire services. 

In Afghanistan, we organised a num- 
ber of launch ceremonies, including 
oneat a prosthetics workshop in Kabul 
which were well covered in the wire ser- 
vices. The reports were widely used in 
Europe, Asia and elsewhere — though 
scarcely in the British media, which was 
disappointing. I am still not sure why. 

Will this effort translate itself into 
money for aid programmes? It is too 
early to say. Certainly, at the appeal 
launch in New York, hosted by Yasushi 
Akashi, Under Secretary for Humani- 
tarian Affairs, governmental represen- 
tatives were said to be impressed by the 
footage and by the argument, which 
they probably had not heard before, that 
aid should not stop because of the Tal- 
iban. The Norwegian government 
pledged $1 milhon (£650,000) on the 
spot, which was a good opener. 

Did our efforts amount to communi- 
cation strategy for the people of 
Afghanistan? No, but it was a start. The 
hurdles to getting the world to respond 
fully to the needs of the Afghans are j ust 
too high. My hope is that the UN and 
others will nevertheless provide the re- 
sources and authority to allow us to de- 
velop a campaign on their behalf, and 
the success of our efforts so far look as if 
they might result in funding for a proper 
campaign being made available. And 
who knows, maybe some of the hurdles 
will be lowered — the Tahban may dis- 
appear as fast as they came. □ 

PR WEEK ^London) January i9q- 
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One Step Forward, 2 Steps Back 



Fiscal Fandango Damages an Emerging Uzbek Market 



By STEVE LeVTNE 



TASHKENT, Uzbekistan — Steve 
Shaulis is selling the last of his seedless 
raisins, settling his debts — and getting 
out of this central Asian country. 

It isn't that the adventurous 33-year- 
old trader has soured on the whole rol- 
licking fringe of the world's emerging 
economies. On the contrary, Mr. Shaulis, 
of Vero Beach, Fla., is headed to the 
nearby wilds of Afghanistan and western 
China, where he expects easier profits. 

After a three-year effort to build Unit- 
ed States or European markets for Uz- 
bekistan's bountiful fruit, Mr. Shaulis 
says the problem here is not mere third 
world chaos and inefficiency. No, he 
says, it is the Government's gangland 
economic style, in which Western invest- 
ors are lured with sparkling promises, 
then in effect rolled in the back alley. 

"Until they free their economic poli- 
cy," says a smarting Mr. Shaulis,,sipping 



Roads in Afghaiiislaii 
ill deplorable 
condition 

. ISLAMABAD (KPI) - Years of 
fighting has damaged roads in Af- 
ghanistan. Little work ha'"^ so far been 
done to repair the dilapidated roads in 
different parts of tlie war i altered coun- 
try. 

A BBC correspondent vho visited 
some parts of Afghanistar leports Uial 
the 500 kilometre road bet\\'eqn Kabul 
and Kandahar is in bad condition. In 
the past a vehicle had to reach Kabul 
from Kandahar in six and half hours 
but now it takes 26 hours. 

The road between capital Kabul and 
Kandahar has alm9St been totally dam- 
aged and only a few portions of the 
road are in good condition. Taliban 
have repaired section of tlie road from 
Malna to Ghazni. 

The residents of Zabul, Ghazni and 
Wardag areas complain tliat neither 
the relief agencies nor governments in 
the past paid attention to repair of tJie 
damaged roads. Iliey say that Taliban, 
whb control tlie 'at6i^j liave ailsd did 
notliing for 'di6 r^ebrtStiiiction (i^ the 
road. Despite dilapidated position of 
the road vehicles including buses, 
trucks and coaches are plying on tlic 
road and transport is available on routs 
between Kandahar-Kabul ;uid Ghazni. 
Trucks, loaded with timber, come to 
Ghazni from Paktiya and unar and 
later enter Pal:istan. NATION 3/10 



coffee in a hotel lobby, "this is going to 
be a backwater." 

Just a few months ago, this conserva- 
Jive nation of 23 million people was_a, 
darling of Western investors. After years 
of continued restrictions after the 1991 
Soviet breakup, President Islam Kari- 
mov at last opened up to a surge of 
Western products. Economic and human 
rights changes repaired a cool relation- 
ship with Washington, and in June Mr. 
Karimov was rewarded with a long- 
sought White House visit. 

Today, however, there is scant evi- 
dence of the short-lived boom that Mr. 
Karimov set in motion, one that had 
enlivened this sterile, Soviet-style capi- 
tal of hulking concrete office buildings 
and apartment blocks. 

Large Western multinationals, like 
British-American Tobacco and New- 
mont Mining of Nevada, are still doing 
well here, diplomats say. But the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, disappointed 
with Uzbekistan's runaway monetary 
growth, has suspended the republic's 
,$180 million loan program. And many 
executives from small- and medium- 
size Western businesses say they are 
freezing their investments or, as Mr. 
Shaulis has, simply pulling out. Once the 
required bribes are paid and an invest- 
ment is sealed, they complain, offi- 
cials begin delaying, lengthening and 
altering procedures so much that 
turning a profi t is often im possible. . > 

The cherubic Mr. Shaulis, the fruit 
exporter, arrived in 1994, long before 
all this happened. Flush with a stake 
of cash earned in grain ventures in 
Romania and Lithuania, he was 
drawn by talk of Uzbekistan's re- 
nowned fresh and dried fruit. 

He lost $50,000 almost immediate- 
ly, as he tried to export grapes and 
cherries to Europe. It was a lesson in 
the first reality of business here — 
that this region, landlocked and re- 
mote from Western markets, re- 
quires complex and costly transpor- 
tation. In Mr. Shaulis's case, it took 
so long to organize a refrigerated 
truck that he lost his entire ship- 
ment. 

In 1995, Mr. Shauhs, shifting from 
fresh fruit, won coveted Government 
permission to convert Uzbek curren- 
cy into dollars — the first necessity 
of an import business. He began im- 
porting rice and tires into the hungry 
local market. 

Then, in the fall, Mr. Shaulis 
jumped at another opportunity — a 
raisin processing factory bought by 
Soviet officials in 1989 and now idle. 

Mr. Shaulis rented part of the 
plant, but when he arrived, he sensed 
a problem — a Soviet sort of prob- 
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The New York Times 



In Uzbekistan, a nation of 23 mil- 
lion, American dollars can easily 
be bought on the black market 
near the Kazakstan border. 



lem. The work had to be delayed, the 
factory director said. 

Why? Though he had been assured 
that the line was working, he was 
now told that the plant transformer 
was broken and that an engineer had 
it at home. On top of that, the home 
was locked, and the engineer was 
visiting relatives in Russia. It was 
not known when he would return. 
"They weren't being upfront with 
me," Mr. Shaulis says. "Did they 
come after me later to get my busi- 
ness? No, they don't do that here. I 
feel there must have been something 
wrong with the line." 

Finally came Mr. Kanmov's halt 
to currency conversion. Mr. Shaulis, 
vith large debts to his tire and rice 
suppliers, now had no access to the 
tank deposits to repay it with. 

Today, Mr. Shaulis is working off 
hs debt. Recently, he inspected an 
Ofoerating raisin-processing plant in 
the northern Afghan city of Mazar-i- 
Sharif and soon, he says, he will 
begin making shipments to Europe. 

As for Uzbekistan, Mr. Shaulis re- 
fers bitterly to The Financial Times 
ad. "It's 100 percent opposite," he 
said. "They never honor their con- 
tracts." 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
MARCH 5, 1997 



Kabul University seeks French aid 

KADin.: K;il)iil Ilriiveniity Li looking for Freiicii iiclp in iLs tiaitle to j,lavc 
i UiuiniJ poverty in AfgiiaiiiiiUui, ajnid fcurs by aid workcis thai Talih . 
aiiUionlioi will drive siippoit away "We e^'ipeil Uial France slioiild In: iJie ru.si 
.xnintx}' to piuticiplatc in the reli;il)jliUUion of Kabul \ Jnivcriiity," Or Amir Sluih 
!i;uss.'inyaj, re<:t<)r of tlie w;ir-(kiina^c(l institute, i>;u(i The univfrsity closed 
since Uie Tdiijan Lslajuic uiililia .seized llie .\fgluui cainuii ia.sl Sc-pteinber i.s 

" due to rcH^K'n Llus SimtLiy But its i kisN-Uiym' se;in:iies lur niucii needed funtLs, 
ajid tlie ['Pencil ChiUge d'AlTiures m .-Vfghanistiui Iuls expressed vvillin^^ness 
to iLssLst, aid woiiceij in Kai)ul \v;ij n toreign iLs.sLsuu!cf may not be I'oitiicoMi- 

• iiig if women ;u-e banned from tiie university. The T.Jiban-iun Kabul laOio 
■xud recently only male biudeiUis should attentl Uie iiniv(M>iity University <;l!i 
ci'dls Siud Uiey liave not received siicii a directive but if a li;ui on feaiah/s is •■iid 
forced it would drive away 4,U(X) students, mid Sv)iiie facilities would not i)\h;\\'' 
if the 60 women professors were uLso barred. — Ai^' 

NATION (Pakistan) 3.8 

Troubles in Afghanistan's Capital 

■ Mary MacMakin, a nurse and physiotherapist who 
has just come back from Kabul, Afghanistan, descnbes 
a divided city. One half, rocketed and burned, is being 
de-mined by United Nations experts. The other half is 
alive and intact, but under the control of a strict 
Islamic movement. Women caught wthout their faces 
covered are beaten with a rubber hose on their backs 
and legs, and sometimes their husbands get beaten, 
"not sadistically, but to punish," MacMakin said. 

Hundreds of thousands of people have moved to a 
northern suburb of Kabul. The International 
Committee of the Red Cross and CARE distribute 
food, but U.N. relief agencies and Oxfam have 
suspended operations until a ban on women's activities 
is lifted, she added. 

MacMakin said she helps find work for widows — a 
growing population that lives on begging, selling 
almonds or working as housemaids. 



The Washington Post April 25, 1997 




Ridicule offensive 

The Afghan Embassy, which 
remains loyal to the ousted Rab- 
bani government, is using ridi- 
cule to undermine the ruhng 
Taleban faction in Kabul with 
edicts against men trimming 
their beards, women working or 
going to school, or people hanging 
their laundry out to dry. 

"This embassy is working for 
President [Burhanuddin] Rab- 
bani. We will never work a min- 
ute for the Ibleban regime," said 
Mohammad Mohabbat, the 
charge d'affaires. 

Declaring orders of the strictly 
Islamist Thleban to be "nonsense 
rules," Mr. Mohabbat referred 
last week to a recent crackdown 
on Afghan men who trim their 
beards. Sixty-five government 
employees have been fired for 
that offense, Reuters news agency 
reported, quoting Maulawi 
Rafiullah, director of the 
T^leban's Department for Pro- 
moting Value and Preventing 
Vice. 



"Tne news trom KaDul reads 
like a Monty Python script these 
days. Perhaps Maulawi Rafiul- 
lah's department should be re- 
named the Ministry of Silly 
Works," said Mr. Mohabbat, refer- 
ring to an old British comedy 
show that featured a skit about a 
similar fictional ministry. 

, "The Taleban have closed pub- 
lic bathhouses, indispensable in 
poorer parts of town with no 
plumbing, and banned outdoor 
clotheslines to keep the sight of 
women's clothes drying from 
arousing young men," Mr. Mohab- 
bat said. 

The regime also has outlawed 
New Year's Eve celebrations, mu- 
sic, dancing, photographs and pa- 
per bags. The Taleban recently 
ordered Afghan residents to paint 
the windows on the upper floors 
of their homes so they cannot 
look into their neighbors' yards. 
Offenders have been beaten with 
whips. 

The Taleban have been de- 
scribed as students, but Mr. 
Mohabbat dismissed them as 
nothing but rabble. 

"Most are illiterate villagers . . 
who have never darkened a 
schoolhouse door. The 'clergy' 
who purport to lead them aren't 
much better," he said. 

Washington Times 4/7 



Decrees bombard Afghanistan 



The Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Everyone must 
paint windows black so the women inside 
can't be seen. No white socks for females. 
No kite-flying, soccer or videos for anyone. 

Once bombarded by deadly rockets, the 
750,000 residents of the Mghan capital now 
are bombarded by Islamic edicts. And in the 
six months since the Taliban religious army 
marched into Kabul, many people have 
come to dread the nightly Radio Shariat 
broadcasts, fearing another decree. 

"We have to listen in case there is some- 
thing else we have to do,"' said Gul Jan, a 
Kabul resident. 

The Taliban swept into the capital Sept. 
27, throwing out the sitting president and 
hanging a previous one. It has imposed its 
strict version of Islamic rule over the two- 
thirds of Afghanistan it controls. 

Women — the target of most of the 
Taliban's edicts — have been prohibited 
from working and going to school. 

The Taliban say women have to be hid- 
den lest they tempt men. One decree told 
people to paint their windows black so the 
women inside cannot be seen by nosey 



passers-by. 

When they do venture onto the streets, 
women must wear the all-enveloping burqa, 
which allows only a mesh opening over the 
eyes. White socks are also out, possibly 
because they might attract male attention. 

Paper bags have been forbidden lest dis- 
carded pages of the Muslim holy book, the 
Koran, find their way into a recycling bin 
and become transformed — into a paper 
bag. 

Flying kites is outlawed because it might 
interfere with prayers. Soccer is against 
Islam, according to the Taliban, as is music, 
photography and videos. 

Many Islamic activists, even hard-liners, 
would scoff at such rules, particularly the 
edicts against women. In Iran, where an 
Islamic government came to power nearly 
20 years ago, women have the right to vote, 
to work and to hold seats in Parliament. 

Mainstream scholars have denounced the 
Taliban's decrees as backward and having 
little to do with religion. Islamic law — 
which is based on the Koran and the tradi- 
tions on what the Prophet Mohammed said 
or did — is interpreted by scholars whose 
opinions often diverge drastically. 



But the Taliban rulers are serious about 
their new rules. They have set up a reli- 
gious police force that roams the streets of 
Kabul in pickup trucks equipped with loud- 
speakers. 

The bearded Taliban who ride in the back 
carry a stick in one hand and a Kalashnikov 
assault rifle in the other, ready to beat 
women they find breaking the rules. 

In a single day last week, religious police 
beat six women for various transgressions 
— the worst being a woman who allowed 
her arm to be seen. For that offense, she 
was dragged from her vehicle and beaten 
publicly. 

"This is essential so that other women 
will observe hijab (the full covering)," said 
Haji Kalahuddin, head of the Taliban reli- 
gious police. 

On another day, the religious police beat 
24 shopkeepers and taxi drivers for dealing 
with women who were not wearing burqas. 

Two F"rench male aid workers were jailed 
for 26 days for mingling with Afghan wom- 
en. They were released last week, but five 
Afghans charged with them are still in jail 
and will receive up to 29 lashes as punish- 
ment. 

^y1arch 30, 1997 
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Taliban plans to restore 
W broadcast in Kabul 



I\ABUL: Taliban militia is to restore 
television broadcasting to Kabul, but 
)niy to show programmes which 
conform to Islamic principles, an of- 
uciai said Saturday. 

"V/e will have television in the 
near future with feature films and 
prog! annnes that arc not violative of 
Islamic principles," said Mirza Mo- 
hamniad Yousafzai. 

The announcement by Yousafzai, 
who heads an inspection and super- 
vi.sir)i\ bonnl of the religions police 
— fhe department of promoting 
good and abstaining from evil — in- 
dicated a softening of the militia's 
rigid policy. 

The Islamic militia, which con- 
:rols two thirds of Afghanistan. 
')anned television broadcasts after 
capturing Kabul on September 27. 

'The Taliban Islamic State is not 
against television, but it is against 
programmes contravening Islamic 
Shariat," law, he said. 

Television exists throughout the 
world. We are not against modern in- 
ventions such as television," 
Yousafzai said. 

The official said television in 
Mghanistan would show pro- 
grammes depicting industrial devel- 
opment and other activities. "Danc- 
ing is the only thing not to be 
filmed," he added. The Islamic mili- 
tia had banned music and barred 
women from working outside the 
home and ordered them to cover 
themselves from head to toe. Males 
were told to grow beards and to offer 
daily five prayers in mosques. 

Yousafzai said a special an- 
nouncement was issued Saturday to 
remind women of the restrictions 
once again. 

His department will ensure that 
people do not engage in prohibited 
activities such jis giunbling, kite-fly- 
ing, cock-fighting and dog-fighting 
even during coming Moslem Eid fes- 
tival, Yousafzai said. 

Afghans have pursued these tra- 
ditional acti\ities for fun and enter- 
tainment, especially on occasions 
such as Eid, to be celebrated here 
Sunday at the end of the Moslem 
fasting month. 

Yousafzai said mobile patrols 
would keep a watch to prevent \aola- 
tions of (he rules. 

He said that the the upcoming 
VAd would be first to be observed in 
Afghanistan in accordance Vrlth the 
Is'unuc teachings. 
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KABUL — - Thousands of peo- 
ple as usual packed Kabul's 
Feroshgah shopping centre on 
the eve oi the, Muslim festival of 
Eid ul Fitr, butatiis year poverty^ 
and Taliban-imposed restrictions 
meant few were buying the ira- 
chtional fare. 

As veiled women and bearded 
men were Friday starmg longing- 
ly at stalls laden with sweets 
and dried .fruits. Lho vendors 
complained that business had 
slumped almost 50 per cent. 

Cookies. fruitS'and sweets are 
traditionally offered, to guests 
during the Eid, the Muslim festi- 
val celebrating the end of the 
month-long Ramadan fast. 

But since the fundamentalist 
Taliban captured the Afghan 
capital on September 27 prices 
have sky-rocketed, and' most 
families preferred to spend what 
hille mjoney they have on cheap 
clothes for their children. 

^ man handcuffed and with 
his face blackened was paraded 
through the crov/d by Taliban 
soldiers who accused him of 
stealing a roll of cloth. 

"Anybody caught stealing v;ill 
be punished like me." the man 
was forced to shout by the 
Taliban. 

The Taliban besides chopping 
ihe hands off thieves sometimes 
humiliate them by blackening 
their faces/ 

However, the dis[)lay aroused 
little interest among the indiffer- 
ent Kabul residents. 

The Eid this year was "dis- 
tasteful because of poverty and 
restrictions," .one resident said, 
while stall owners complained of 
the sharp drop in« business.- ■ 

"Our sales , have decreased 
drastically becQuso hO percent of 
the population cannot even, af- 
ford to feed themselves regularly 
leave alone buy presents for Eid,", 
said Sher Aglia, a grocery store- 
owner. 

A senior Supren\(3 Court ofh- 
cial who did not want to be iden- 




tified' said he had come to buy 
essentials like rice, sugar, oil and 
tea but he had no money. .He 
was asking for the food on- credit 
if somebody could trust him to 
repay later. - • 

•He said he had not been paid 
for months and his salary, when 
it was paid, was insufficient. His 
hopes of celebrating the Eid were 
dashed when the authorities 
again delayed paying his 
wages. "Of course, Eid is to cele- 
brate the end of the fasting 
month of Ramadan, but for me 
and for my family fasting seems 
to be dragging on," the oificiai 
lamented. 

Mohammed Zia summed up 
the feelings of many Kabulis 
when he said the Eid held noth- 
ing for him this year. 

"I have made no preparations, i 
made no new clothes for my chil- 



will not visit mr/ relatives 
because if I see them my children 
will feel deprived." Zia said. 

"Apart from its religious value, 
this Eid has m meaning for 
women. V\^e feel caged," Arefa 
(Eds: one name) said. 

"We cannot walk freely outside 
or put on colourful dresses be- 
cause of the -new restrictions." 

The Eid may be a festival but 
there v/as little sign of a festive 
air in Kabuf. 

The playing, and selling of 
Indian and Afghan music cas- 
settes, once part of, the market- 
place, colour of the Eid, have 
been replaced by cassettes of.' re- 
ligious hymns and musicless 
Pushtu language flongs praising 
the Taliban. .Although the fun 
has gone from the: celebrations, 
residents said they do take some 
modicum of satisfaction knov^ang 
that Lwonhlrds.of their city is 
now out of rocket range. 

The Taliban, continuing to 
hght forces of the ousted govern- 
ment ^under.. the command of 
Ahmed Shah Masood, are push- 
ing northwards from Kabul. 
Frontier Post 2/15 --(AFP) 



Peshawar's Frontier Post has a Web page. Try 
http://www.pakcybe. . .post/natl3-25 . html 
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Taliban Loses Ground 
in Eastern Afglianistan 



In heavy fighting in Afghani- 
stan, the Taliban lost substantial 
ground in the eastern province of 
Kunar while they made some small 
advances just north of the capital, 
Kabul. 

Meanwhile Afghan President 
Burhannudin Rabbani's military 
chief, Ahmed Shah Massoud, played 
a key role in mediating an end to a 
week-long hostage crisis involving 
combatants in Tajikistan ' s civil war. 
In other diplomatic news, 
Turkmenistan's President 
Saparmurat Niyazov traveled to Iran 
for two days of talks with Iranian 
leaders about Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asian affairs. 

Forces loyal to Rabbani drove 
the Taliban out of eight districts in 
the eastern province of Kunar in 
February and have started to threaten 
Nangrahar province, whose capital 
Jalalabad is one of the country's 
most important cities after Kabul. 

The Eastern Shura forces, which 
captured the Kunar territories, is a 
coalition of formerly neutral groups 
led by the ousted governor of 
Nangrahar province. The Shura 
forces said they captured "dozens of 
foreigners" fighting with the 
Taliban. While they did not specify 
the country from which the foreign- 
ers came, in the past numerous Pa- 
kistani intelligence agents and mer- 
cenaries have been captured fight- 
ing with the Taliban. 

Both Kunar and Nangrahar prov- 
inces border Pakistan and were the 
first provinces captured by the 
Taliban last September as they made 
their drive on Kabul. Their libera- 
tion would prove to be a major set- 
back to the Taliban. 

The election of a new Pakistani 
government also provides a new fac- 



tor which is sure to have an impor- 
tant effect on Afghanistan. It is still 
not clear whether or not the govern- 
ment of Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif will maintain the same 
level of support to the Taliban as the 
previous government of Benazir 
Bhutto. 

Pakistan's economic and strate- 
gic interests in Afghanistan are based 
on Afghanistan's position as the 
gateway to Central Asia. The Paki- 
stani government has already signed 
a multibillion dollar deal with an 
American company to build gas and 
oil pipelines linking together 
Turkmenistan and Pakistan via 
Taliban-occupied areas of Afghani- 
stan. The Afghan government op- 
posed the fact that the deal was 
signed behind their backs and has 
accused Pakistan of supporting the 
Taliban with the aim of establishing 
a puppet regime in Kabul. 

The central role played by Paki- 
stan in Afghani affairs will ensure 
that observers closely watch Sharif 
in the upcoming weeks to ascertain 
what kind of policy he will pursue in 
the region. 

The visit of Turkmenistan's 
President, Saparmurat Niyazov, to 
Iran may also have important impli- 
cations for what happens in Afghani- 
stan. Iran has strongly opposed the 
Taliban and accused them of serv- 
ing American and British aims in 
the region. Iran has tried to drum up 
a regional coalition to demand an 
end to outside interference in 
Afghani affairs and bring about a 
peaceful solution to that country's 
civil war. Turkmenistan has been 
the only Central Asian state which 
has not expressed their strong dis- 
approval of the Taliban. 
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■ Mehnaz Afkhami, executive director of the 
Washington-based Sisterhood Is Global Institute, said 
her organization was one of 60 human rights groups 
working to call attention to the plight of women in . 
AignamstanloUowing the takeover ot the country's 
capital last fall by the Taliban Islamic militia. 

"For me, the Afghanistan situation was amazing," 
Afkhami said. 'It was the first time women used 
e-mail on such a massive scale to network and to 
influence the foreign policy community. We are in 
touch with groups in Pakistan who are in contact 
with women in Afghanistan by telephone and other 
means." 

When the Taliban captured Kabul, the State 
Department initially said it had no objections, 
cautiously awaiting developments should they prove 
to be the beginning of the resolution of Afghanistan's 
long-running conflict. But after reports of the 
Taliban's strictures on women's rights and education 
emerged soon afterward, the State Department 
voiced caution about the group. 

The barrage of letters and messages, which 
influenced the government's reactions, was perhaps 
"the only salutary thing about this whole episode in 
Afghanistan,'* said Afkhami. 

Reports that have filtered out of Afghanistan, 
where the Taliban barred women from going to their 
jobs and girls from going to school, are reminiscent 
of the early zeal of Iran's revolution, when militants 
reportedly cut off painted lips with razor blades and 
stuck thumbtacks into women's foreheads to affbc 
their veils. One important consequence of not 
allowing women to work is the impact it has had on 
people's incomes and institutions that relied heavily 
on professional women, Afkhami said. Young boys 
must go to work while their once-employed mothers 
are forced to stay at home, and even boys' schools 
staffed by female teachers have had to close. 

Afkhami said women are even denied treatment at 
Afghan hospitals if none of the female doctors 
exempted from the working ban is there. The 
Taliban have shut down public bathhouses, and many 
homes do not have electricity or nmning warm 
water. 

An Iranian visitor to Washington said that in Iran 
women and young people also are faring worse than 
they ever have. Raids into private homes have been 
stepped up under the pretext of a crackdown on 
satellite dishes, and Iranian authorities have begun a 
purge of university professors. "In Iran, just to be 
yourself is to be political," said the visitor, who plans 

to go back. jiiE f ^sHip^cTON Post 
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AFGHAN YOUTH ASSOCIATION 

Tne Afehan Youth Association is a non- 
nrofit organization that was established on May 
20.1994. The puroose of the Afghan Youth 
Association is to unite, organize, and guide all 
of our Afghan youth to a better future, 
however the main goal of the AYA is the long- 
term development of the afghan youth and their 
fieritage. A strong effon from AYA vv'ill be on 
the community. The AYA is not affiliated with 
any rs-pe of political or religious groups or 
organization. The AYA strives to teach 
;.:now ledge m profound faith, Afghan cuimre. 
rjstor>', language and humanity. Tne guiding 
principle will be to help the Afghan Youth to 
succeed, and to become a better member of our 
society, by keeping away from drugs, gangs, 
and all illegal and criminal pamcipaticn. 
Furthermore, to see the Afghan youth achieve 
a much more honorable rank in the American 
society. The AYA will strive for improvement 
of responsibilities, beliefs, morals, and 
principles of young -A.fghans community as a 
A hole. In order for AYA to accomplish all the 
goals and efforts desired, we need the help of 
our Afghan families. We as a community must 
realize that if we don't help our children, 
no-one else will. 

" Mirwais Motawakel , President 

10121 Jordan Avenue 

Chatsworth, CA 91311 
(from SABAWOON 2/20/97) 



SABAWOON is a cultural, social 

& political journal in Pushto , 

v/ith a few pages in English. 

Sabawoon 

P.O. Box 8297 

Fountain Valley, CA 92728 
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Heavy Fighting on 
Two Afghan Fronts 



In late March, Afghanistan wit- 
nessed some of its heaviest fighting 
in months both north of Kabul and 
in the northwestern provinces of 
Badghis and Faryah. Meanwhile an 
ammunition blast in eastern Af- 
ghanistan killed up to 100 people in 
what is being described as perhaps 
the most serious accidental muni- 
tions explosion ever. 

Despite the heavy fighting, there 
was almost no change in the front 
lines. The Taleban advance north of 
Kabul, which began with a mid- 
January offensive, has been hindered 
by bitter winter weather and by un- 
expectedly stiff resistance from the 
Shi'ite Hezb al-Wahdat forces led 
by Abdul Karim Khalily. Earlier 
reports that villagers in areas con- 
trolled by Khalily had become so fed 
up with the despotism of their local 
commanders that they would wel- 
come the Taleban, proved to be un- 
founded. 

Khalily's forces are the weakest 
link in a three-way northern-based 
alliance opposed to the Taleban 
which also includes Abdul Rasheed 
Dostum's Uzbek militia and the 
forces allied to the ousted Afghan 
PresidentBurhatiuddinRabbaniand 
his military chief Ahmed Shah 
Massoud. A high level of distrust 
among the alliance partners has pre- 
vented them from integrating their 
forces, and thus in most of the fight- 
' ing north of Kabul, the Hezb al- 
Wahdat is facing the Taleban alone. 
If the Taleban are able to break 

I 

, through Khalily's defenses in the 
I Hindu Kush mountains, the route 
; toward Dostum's stronghold of 
j Mazar-i-Sharif would be open. 

On March 1 7, the Taleban closed 
; the Salang Highway, the country's 
only road linking Kabul to the north 
of Afghanistan. The road had largely 
' stayed open during previous fight- 
I ing thus allowing merchants to cross 
, the front lines. An extended road 
: closure would have detrimental ef- 
I fects on the economy of Taleban- 
j controlled areas, but could have an 
even more serious effect on areas 
controlled by the northern-based 



groups. 

Dostum has started heavily tax- 
ing locals under his control to fund 
the war effort as aid from Russia and 
Uzbekistan has slowed. In addition, 
inflation has soared and the value of 
the local currency plummeted as a 
result of Dostum's excessive print- 
ing of money to buy the loyalty of 
local commanders. 

The economic collapse in 
Dostum's territory has seriously 
eroded his popularity, even among 
ethnic Uzbeks who had earlier seen 
Dostum as their protector against 
larger ethnic groups in the country. 
For the first time, many Uzbeks in 
Mazar-i-Shanf have begun openly 
talking of the possible benefits of a 
Taleban government which would 
presumably bring about a return of 
political and economic stability. 

Taking advantage of this, the 
Taleban have repeated their offer of 
amnesty to opposition fighters in 
the hope that Dostum's support base 
will collapse. They have also stepped 
up an offensive in the northwestern 
provinces of Badghis and Faryab 
where the Taleban directly face 
Dostum. Despite extremely heavy 
fighting in those provinces since the 
beginning of March, the front lines 
have remained almost unchanged. 

Meanwhile on March 19, the 
Taleban ' s security department head- 
quarters in the eastern city of 
Jalalabad exploded killing an esti- 
mated 100 people, injuring at least 
200 others, and sending debris and 
undetonated ordinance raining onto 
a residential area. 

The security department housed 
as much as 400,000 pounds of ex- 
plosives and the cause of the blast 
was believed to be accidental. There 
have been at least five previous inci- 
dents of exploding ammunition 
dumps in Taleban-controlled areas. 
A U.N. official said such explosions 
are common in Taleban camps be- 
cause of carelessness in storing and 
handling ordinance. 

"There is no separation of ballis- 
tic weapons from explosive weap- 
ons, or of explosives from detona- 




tors," the U.N. official said. 
"Unboxed, battle-ready ammunition 
is simply stored in heaps."' 

He said electrical interference 
could set off some types of weapons. 
Others might be detonated by per- 
cussion. There were no safeguards 
to prevent an uncontrollable series 
of explosions once the conflagration 
was under way, he added. 

Another U.N. official described 
the blast as one of the biggest acci- 
dental explosions that has ever oc- 
curred and noted that it was made 
even more tragic by the Taleban 
practice of storing munitions in resi- 
dential areas. 

"This ranks as one of the biggest 
accidental munitions explosions 
ever," Ian BuUpint of the United 
Nations Office for the Coordination 
of Humanitarian Assistance to Af- 
ghanistan said. "Most explosions of 
this kind have occurred in niilitar\' 
installations located some way from 
residential areas. The tragedy here 
is that so many civilians have been 
affected." 
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Taleban 



Evacuate Thousands 
From Shomali Valley 



Taleban soldiers forced tens of 
thousands of Afghan farmers to 
abandon their fields and relocate to 
the capital at a time when severe 
1 ood shortages have caused the price 
of wheat to soar. 

A fresh wave of refugees began 
arriving in Kabul after the Taleban 
swept through the countryside north 
of the capital forcing farmers in the 
region to abandon their fields. 

Refugees said the Taleban beat 
people who refused to leave. Appar- 
ently the militia is afraid that villas- 
ers \n the Shomali Valley are loyal 
to President Burhannudin Rabbani, 
who was ousted from the capital last 
September. The farmers in the re- 
gion are ethnic Tajiks, like Rabbani, 
while the vast majority of the Taleban 
are ethnic Pushto. 

Troops loyal to Rabbani had 
ambushed Taleban military camps a 
number of times in the days leading 
to the expulsions. 

"The Taleban are afraid the 
people here support their enemies. 
That's why they force us to move at 
such a bad time," one refugee told 
international reporters. 

In January, the Taleban began 
forcibly evacuating the residents of 
towns and villages Hanking the-main 
highway leading north into the re- 
gion controlled by forces loyal to 
Rabbani. In late March, the Taleban 
expanded the scope of the evacua- 
tions and, for the first time, started 
evacuating farmers as well as resi- 
dents of more remote villages. By 
April 2, more than 140,000 people 
had been forced to flee Shomali, 
putting a major strain on Kabul. 

The pressure has been intensi- 
lied by a severe wheat shortage 
throughout Afghanistan, caused in 
large part by the lack of supplies 
from Pakistan, which is itself suffer- 
ing from wheat shortages that led to 
riots in early April. 

Pakistan, which supplies Af- 
ghanistan with most of its wheal, 
banned exports and closed the bor- 
der to Afghanistan on March 27 to 
pre\eni wheat M^luegiinL^ In (lie 



first week of April, food riots para- 
lyzed parts of the North West Fron- 
tier Province and the Baluchistan 
province in Pakistan as demonstra- 
tors protested against the non-avail- 
ability of . bread for more than a 
weeJc. Pakistan imports a substan- 
tial portion of its own wheat and 
bFamed the late arrival of imported 
wheat for the shortages. 

The wheat shortages have led to 
soaring prices in Afghanistan, where 
bread is a staple item in the diet. 



''Bread is now out of the reach of 
the most destitute families. With the 
inllux of over 140,000 internally 
displaced people, a shortage in sup- 
ply has been exacerbated by an in- 
crease in demand," said Terry Pitzner 
of the United Nations refugee agency. 
"I urge the Afghan authorities to 
take rmmcdiatc action to resolve this 
shortage of wheat Hour." 

The Shomali Valley, from which 
the newest wave of refugees have 
been expelled, is an important source 
of food for Kabul and April is usu- 
ally the spring planting season. 
Another spokesperson for the UN 
refugee agency said that the current 
displacements from the area would 
have a long-term negative impact on 
the whole country. 

"At this time of the year, the 
population should be planting their 
crops and pruning their fruit trees, 
not themselves struggling for food," 
Pam OToole said. 

In addition to the 1 40,000 people 
forcibly removed from the Shomali 
Valley, another 40,000 have been 
displaced by recent fighting in the 
northwestern province of Badghis, 
where fighting has been especially 
heavy in late March and early April. 

Muslim W@mji Moiwtob 
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OUSTED AFGHAN PRESIDENT SETS UP NEW 



CAPITAL AT TALOQAN (From AFP 
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Taloqan, the capital of Takhar Prov . , is 
now the de facto capital of Rabbani ' s 
exiled gov't. It houses some 3,000 fami- 
lies who fled the Taliban occupation of 
Kabul, 3 NGOs & consulates of Iran £^ 
Tajikistan. Schools are open for both 
boys & girls although classes are seg- 
regated. In Kabul, Taliban forced women 
to wear a full-body veil; in Taloqan 
the same dress code applies but it is 
tradition, not an imposition. "It's a 
conservative town, but not f undamentalis- 
tic," said a foreign aid worker. "It's 
a place of fun," says a man who squints 
at a small tv screen showing a Hindi 
movie. In a teashop, customers lounge 
on carpets as they are entertained by 
popular songs cranked out at top volume 
from a Japanese cassette player. "If 
romance is a sin in the eyes of God 
Almighty, then I am guilty from head to 
toe," says one of the men. Alcohol & 
drugs are banned in both Taloqan & 
Kabul, but both have a black market in 
hashish as the cannabis plant is widely 
cultivated in Afghanistan. Kabul under 
Rabbani was rife with corruption & 
banditry on the highways was not un- 
common. But in Taloqan the Rabbani 
faction has made a concerted effort to 
improve discipline. Citizens are not 
allowed to carry guns. ''Security is 
good in Taloqan but not as perfect as 
Kabul," said one exiled intellectual 
noting the Taliban's clean record. 

(story by Terence White) 



Ossama to finance 
Afghan infrastructure projects 



AFP 

CAIRO: A former Saudi citizen who 
bankrolls Muslim militants will fund 
infrastrucxure projects in TMban-con- 
trolled sectors of southern 
Afghanistan, the .Arab newspaper Ai- 
Hayat said Thursday. 

Billionaire Ossama bin Laden 
agreed "during a meeting with the 
head of the Taliban, mullah Mo- 
hamed Omar in Kandahar to take on 
inirastructure projects in the south of 
the country the London-based paper 
said. Al-Hayat said the projects he 



agreed to fund include "development 
'of the road linking Kandaiiar to Jalal- 
abad and digging a canal to drv^rt the 
water of a river to reclaim desert 
areas near Kandahar." 

A spokesman for the Taliban mili- 
tia which seized Kabul last year, ad- 
mitted Wednesday for the first time 
that bin Laden was living there under 
the group s protection. 

"We will not put pressiire on him 
to leave Afghanistan." .Mullah Amir 
Shah .Muttaqi, acting Taliban Minister 
of Culture and Lnformaaon, toid jour- 
nalists. 
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UNARMED mKRIOai 



BY MICHAEL IGNATIEFF 



ii-A GOOD ma 

THE Intcrnatiomii Committee of the 
Red Cross is proud ot its program 
Ml Afghanistan, and it has reason to be: it 
reeds a large number of people, has rebuilt 
tiie shattered limbs of mine Mctims, visits 
prisoners on all sides of the conflict, and 
has taught the mujahideen, \^ersed in the 
pitiless logic of jihad, the laws of war. But 
how do you judge a program a success in 
a countr\^ where a million people have 
died since 1979? 

In late September of last vear, the 
hC.R.C. invited me to visit its held op- 
oration there. A w^eek before I was due to 
arrive, I got a call from Geneva telling me 
that Taliban militias had broken throueh 
•ne government lines southeast of Kabul, 
that the United Nations and some aid 
.leencies were evacuating nonessential 
personnel from the cit}', and that the 
I.C.R.C., as usual, would in large part re- 
main. Did I still want to go? 

By the time I arrived in Peshawar, Ka- 
bul-had fallen. I hitched a ride on the sec- 
end relief flight into the q\X\\ Mountains 
diat had been burned brown ringed the 
airport, which had been built bv the So- 
viets and was now scarcely hinctioning: its 
wandows were blown out, its baggage hall 
was darkened, and the conve\'or belts were 
still and were covered in dust. Squatting at 
tlie edge of the mnway was a cluster of Tali- 
ban fighters — mrbaned, bagg}'-trousered, 
leaning on Kalashnikovs. Beliind them was 
a Mitsubishi Pajero with rocket-propelled 
grenade launchers. 

means "religious student," and the 
movement began in the Islamic seminaries 
in Pakistan in the early nineteen-nineties. 
By 1994, the Taliban militias, armed and 
trained by the Pakistanis, had begun their 
march to claim Afghanistan while en- 
forcing the strictest version of Islamic 
law ever encountered in the Muslim 
world: prohibiting women from emplov- 
rnent; forcing them to wear the burka, 
with its hatefiil lattice grille over the face; 
stoning adulterers; and amputating the 
hands ot thieves. Now the Taliban con- 
trolled the capital and three-quarters of 
the countn^ 

In the landscape of endemic war, Ka- 
bul is in a class ot desolation all its own. 
It is the Dresden of post-Cold War con- 
flict: mile upon mile of rubble and dust, 
abandoned and windswept, populated 
here and there hv ragged families eking 
out their sur\ival inside abandoned truck 



containers that have been sawed in half 
Ranging up the hillsides were thousands 
or roofless and wmdowless houses, de- 
serted by their former inhabitants, llie 
warring militias had spared nothing: the 
blue-domed mosques, the minarets, the 
hospitals, the schools. The Kabul mu- 
seum, which once housed a collection of 
early Buddhist relics, lay open to the sk\'. 
Its ancient columns lying about on the 
roadside, its collection looted. The Soviet 
Embassy and the Soviet cultural center 
had been ripped apart, and Tdiban artil- 
lery detachments were scutdins; about in 
the mins. 

In 1992, when the Soviet-backed re- 
gime of Muhammad NajibuUah crum- 
bled after an army mutiny, he and his 
brother had sought refuge in a U.N. 
guesthouse in Kabul, and NajibuUah 
staved there tor four vears. Three nights 
before 1 arrived, the Taliban had dragged 
him out of the guesthouse, castrated him 
and beaten him to death, and hanged his 
pulpy body from the stanchion of a traffic 
warden's observation tower. As I drove 
into the citv% only the noose, flecked with 
blood, remained swinging from the tower. 

The I.C.R.C. headquarters, in the 
center of Kabul, was hidden behind piles 
of sandbags. Its lintels were reinforced 
with rough-hewn timber supports. A 
dozen white Land Cruisers were parked 
in the yard, each with a Comite Inter- 
nationale Geneve decal on its doors and 
the sign of a Kalashnikov with two red 
slashes through it: no weapons allowed in 
I.C.R.C. cars, no weapons in the com- 
pound. Unarmed local employees frisked 
everyone who came through the gates. 

THE FAILURE OF 5AFE HAVEN5 

In the days since the Taliban takeover, 
I learned, the I.C.R.C. had been open- 
ing up hnes of communication to the 
rebel commanders who were running the 
cit)^ ''Running the city" is a euphemism. 
Actually, Kabul was without a govern- 
ment. The Taliban leaders had comman- 
deered ever)' a\'ailable vehicle and rushed 
north to chase government forces farther 
into the mountains. The detachments left 
behind to administer the city were not 
doing a lot of administering. Many of the 
prisons had been emptied, and the Red 
Cross compound was filling up with 
former prisoners bearing yellow I.C.R.C. 
registration cards and seeking relief The 
hallwavs, especiallv those adiacent to the 



-ateUitc phone, were crowded with jour- 
nalists, avid to cover the Tahban take- 
over, though Kabul, from their point of 
\'icw, was distressingly free of televisable 
.igns or recent carnage. Strugghne to 
cope with them was an I.C.R.C. press 
delegate, a former journalist with South 
African radio who was now enlisted in 
the 'cause," as he called it, half ironicaUv. 

The .Aighanistan delegadon head was 
Michel Ducraux. His office had repro- 
ducdons ot \''ermeers and Matisses, shat- 
terproot plastic windows, and a \iew^ en- 
tirely blocked by sandbags piled eight feet 
high. Ducraux is a lean, elegant man in 
his earh' fifties. He appeared cooll\' reflec- 
tive and seemed to keep cynicism and 
commitment in a subtle inner equilib- 
rium. His view of the war enjoved its 
paradoxes. The endre delegadon, he re- 
called, had recently spent the dav in shel- 
ters below the compound as Muslim mi- 
lidas rocketed the city: a curious posidon 
for the delegates to And themselves in — 
endangered, huddled for hours in a dark, 
cramped shelter while providing medical 
assistance to factions industriouslv com- 
mitted to murder, trying to teach the laws 
of war to militias bent on destro\dng each 
other, and preaching restraint to Islamic 
warriors who among them have reduced 
their own cit}' to rubble. It was ^'hyper- 
desagreable',' Ducraux said. 

The ^Afghans are border people, on the 
spiny burter between civilizadons — Iran, 
India, Central Asia — and have fought ev- 
crv^one from Alexander to the British 
Army to keep a stubborn independence 
alive. They have a reputation as being 
among the most redoubtable guerrillas of 
all time. Their tradition of fighting — 
based on small, mobile units that avoid di- 
rect attack or pitched battle, seeking in- 
stead to use the mountain passes to am- 
bush the enemy and surround it — was 
what brought them victory against the 
Russians. It was a tradidon that respected 
the ecolog}' of a poor society and the cli- 
mate of a mountainous one: war be2:an 
once the crop w^as planted or the animals 
were put up in the pastures, and it stopped 
when the han^est came and the snows de- 
scended. War was endemic, but it was 
self-limiting. 

Once the warlords had ceased to be 
united against an external enemv, how- 
ever, thev began turning against each 
other. The radicalizadon of Islam made 
things worse: instead of bringing the mil- 
itias toirether. rclidous prmciole now ^er 
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rh.em At 2T.nipoint. And the weapons ierr ix'- 
hind bv the Russians, and those shipped 
;n rrom the Americans — from tanks to 
Stinger missiles — were so powerful that 
they overwhelmed the self-limitine ecoi- 
og\' ot warrior traditions. Afghan \\'arri- 
ors ot the past did not target mosques and 
minarets, hospitals and schools. Kabul 
;s the gra\'eyard of the Afghan warriors' 
iionor. 

So what was the the l.C.R.C. doing 
here now? Ducraux was charactcnsticaii\' 
philosophical. "What is more human than 
war?" he mused. The organization was 
not here to stop war, or e\'en to humanize 
it, he said, and he went on, AVere here 
ro reduce the damage. To feed the wadows, 
to visit the prisoners, to tit new limbs on 
the bodies of those torn apart bv mines." 
War was absurd but inevitable: What else 
was there, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross seemed to be saving, but 
the modest morality of small deeds? 

Ir was not casv- to meet the T,iliban fight- 
ers. Most were in the Pansheer \'al- 
ley, to the northeast of Kabul, and those 
left behind to guard the cit\^ were hostile 
to foreigners. But there was a detachment 
in residence at the Intercondnental Ho- 
tel, an improbable wedge of sixties bru- 
mirarulou'^K- ^till perched on r^^p 
'it one (){ Kabul''; fiills, with a panoramic 
\icw nt the de\-nstarion. Tanks and nrtil- 
!'-n- wore deplnvrd in the jiine groves 
around the hotel car park. With an 
I C.HC interpreter — he had pnidentiv 
ilntlcd hi<; Western jacket and donned 
a smn'l white cap (hi"; '^nibble had been 
2:rn\vnif{ t'T =;c'.rral da\<:> — 1 approached 
a ficrachincnr n't Taliban '^irtins; on the 
gra':<; bv the drained hotel pool and Innk- 
'ne out over the dustv haze of Kabul. 
1 hey were sitting cross-legged, their 
bearded faces framed bv their turbans, 
and were languidU' dismembering roses 
frnin the hotel gardens or turning over 
worry heads in rheir tine;crs. Thev had 
ne\v watches and new shoes. 

I a'^ked what thev were fighting f)r, 
and they turned to the one who was ap- 
parenth- the most educated of them — a 
hrrre \onne seminarian with a Western 
liairciit and a long hcarck "For Islam," he 
'^aid. " 1 o stop tlu> fic;!uing amcMig the 
brother';. And tn have an Islamic '=tate." 

Hut then, f a-^lNnd, whv are the broth- 
er'; "^rill killinc; one another? 

■■\\'ln- are rlv brother'^ fighting? The 
pIk"- \l\ibanMna(]. max hi'; name be 
h'V'^'^ed, instnicted us that when corrup- 
tion i'; on the earth one must fight to 
'^rins: peace. ' 



The next morning, the ! aliban iden- 
tified an example ot corniption — in the 
verv cellars of the Intercontinental. Four- 
teen hundred can<; ot beer and eighteen 
hundred bottles of "alcoholic drinks" were 
dran:2;ed out and piled up in the car park. 
.After pravers and a siiort '^peecli hv rhc 
'head ot the I aliban religious police ( a 
force whose name means "the Depart- 
ment ot Command of Gf)od and Injunc- 
tion of the Unlawhil"), the bottles were 
ceremonialh' smashed and the cans 
crushed, while an im'ited audience of 
parched Western journalists looked on in 
undisguised di';ma\'. 

When I returned from the Interconti- 
nental to the l.C.R.C. compound, I found 
that ftirnitnre was being moved into the 
courtv'ard. Turhaned Aff^hans were '^tnig- 
eling past, earning chair'; and table;. Two 
women deleg-ate.s — an otfice administra- 
tor and a nurse — had put on head ';carv'es 
atid Aftjhan trousers. U^c /\fc;han women — 
who run the mes';age ';v"^tem, maintain 
files nn prisoner-of-war \isits, and trace 
pri';oner'; and missing persons — were be- 
ing moved out of sight into a separate 
block, behind a wall of sandbags. In otlier 
word';, the Red Cross wa"; reorganizing its 
offices to keep the women hidden and the 
Taliban happy. 

Thomas Gurtner, the deput)- head of 
the l.C.R.C. in Kabul, had just returned 
from a meeting with other relief aecn- 
cies — Oxfam, iMcdecins Sans Fronticres, 
I'NICF.F, and the United Nations High 
Commission on Refugees. All ran pro- 
grams that employed Afghan women. AH 
were protesting against the Taliban de- 
crees that ':uspended women from their 
jobs, forcing them to return to their 
homes and to the dominion of their hu';- 
bands and fathers. These agencies had 
been calling upon the l.C.R.C. to join 
their appeal. Gurtner had reflised. 

"Is it a humanitarian issue with you?" 
I asked him. 

"Of course not," he replied brisklv. 

I was beginning to understand that the 
lau"; ot war are one thing and human 
rights quite another. The l.C.R.C. en- 
forces the laws of \var; it has nothing tg 
do with human rights. It does not cam- 
paign against injustice. Its legitimacv^ de- 
pends on its working with warriors and 
^varlord^: if thev insist that women be kept 
out of sight, it has no choice but to go along. 

HOW do you teach the warrior's code 
ot honor to men trained in Islamic 
jihad? I low do \-ou teach the laws of war 
to people who mav ne\-er have heard of 



the Geneva Conventions? 

The l.C.R.C. delegate in charge f)f 
"dissemination" in Kabul was jean -Pascal 
Moret. At fort\--tvvo, jampa— liis radio 
call sic;n — older than most Red Cross 
field workers. I Ic has no universin- degree, 
'^onietinies dri\-es a taxi in ( K:ncva be- 
tween his Red Cross missions, and is a 
practicing Tibetan Buddhist. 

A-; lampa observed, eventhing that the 
Red C ross does is dissemmation: if \'ou 
drive your Land Cniiser too fast in the 
streets of Kabul, \-ou give the whole del- 
egation a reputation for arrogance; if vou 
talk back to a Taliban at a checkpoint, the 
next Land Cmiser that goes through mav 
get fired upon. Dissemination, in other 
words, means preserving the moral cur- 
rena' of the Red Cross s vmbol. If the Af- 
[jhan prnrrram i<; a "success," that is largciv 
because the ';vmbol 'itill retains legitimaa' 
among all the factions. The l.C.R.C. can't 
stop the flow of arms from Pakistan and 
Russia; if can't force a ceasefire or a tnicc. 

THE JIHAD TRADITION 

It can only tr)' to get the factions to ob- 
serve some basic rules: don't shoot the 
wounded; don't tire on ambulances; don't 
target hospitals; don't attack civilians; 
don't torture prisoners. 

A generation ago, the l.C.R.C. made 
tew concessions to local culmre. Before 
I set out tor Kabul, one veteran, Pierre 
Gassmann — ^who is now the head of the 
I.C.R.C. dele gation in Colombia — told 
me that dissemination had changed radi- 
cally since he joined the organization, in 
the late SLXties. "First, we threw our book 
at them," he said. "Then we threw theirs. 
Now we don't know what book to throw 
at them. We're trvang something a little 
more subtle." 

In Somalia, the Red Cross runs the- 
atre groups that perform both for the 
various clans and for groups of sainmen; 
the delegation has hired singers and poets 
to record songs about — believe it or not — 
the laws of war, and the songs and dramas 
are plaved on the BBC World Service. In 
Chechnya, first-aid teams distribute a 
shoulder bandage printed with cartoons 
showing warriors lifting the wounded 
from the battlefield, escorting orphans to 
saiet}', and rounding up prisoners and tak- 
ing them into safe custodv. But the big- 
gest challenge is how to 
teach the European rules 
ot war to radical Islam. 

In medieval Europe, 
there was a distinction 
between helium hostile 
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(wartare characterized bv 
restraint) and bellum rc- 
mamim (wartare, in the 
words of the historian 
Michael Howard, "in 
which no holds were 
barred and all those 
designated as enemy, 
whether bearing arms 
or not, would be indis- 
criminately slaughtered"). 
Medieval Christendom 
carried this distinction 
into the Crusades against 
Islam: unmitigated fero- 
city reserved for unbelie\^- 
ers. Islam responded in 
kind; jihad was its ver\' 
own bellum romanum. 
The moral particularism 
of these traditions, which 
distinguish between wor- 
'"h\' and unworthv\icnms, 
stanas m contrast to the 

moral umversalism of the Geneva Con- 
ventions, which call on soldiers to respect 
aU victims. • • • 

There is something attractive here — 
a determination to prove that the Red 
Cross's principles are not merely products 
of Swiss Calvinism but human univer- 
sals, which can be found in aU cultures. 
Equally, there is something poignant in 
the Red Cross's curious taith that human 
violence can be contained by injunctions 
from holy books. The Kabul office has 
printed similar injunctions in its calendars. 
These calendars, with their humanist 
messages, have been hanging in buildings 
surrounded by devastation. 

.Afghanistan, however, poses an addi- 
tional problem. War is alwavs at its most 
unrestrained when religion vests it with 
holy purpose, and the Taliban is perhaps 
the most militantly religious militia on 
earth. At checkpoints around the city, its 
fighters were searching cars for magazines 
and cassettes. I saw videotapes and audio- 
tapes festooning a tree near one such 
checkpoint, and assumed they were por- 
nographic, or rock and roU, or some kind 
of anti-Taliban propaganda. But I learned 
fli;if rhc (ihjcctivc of the fighter"; in 
i;u-r iTiurli wider. i'hc\' nrc '^rnrrhing f(>r 
■t'i\ rhino; tli;it drpicts the hutnnn luce nr 
'^\\\^ nt ( lod's crrnMircs. In no orhcr Is- 
l;inii'- ';ocict\' have the new rc\'nlntinnar\' 
;int!mririn<; gone so far. Fhe iinnms of 
hn\c derided the 1 alibnn''; rigid he- 
'■(•( m rhe pernicious cflect- nf vi';nal rep- 
rrv-r-ii'-nrion';. A*^ a ro'^iilr, rhf" I.C.R.C ."'^ 
■'''-iifinr, with it9 henien inc'^'^acc'; fr(Mn 



I^lauiK- texts, will he kc[ir our of sisdit. So 
will the comic hook that the I.C.RX '. has 
di-^trihnted IfH allv. in conjuncfion witli a 
lUK' radio drntna on the life and hard 
'^irn(^<;of /\!i C.iil, a fictitiou<^ Afglian hero. 
If die Taliban kaders have fhcir wa\-, all 
^iii': parient and rather '.iii^lie work of 
fran<;lann(: riie I'airopean ia^r s- of W'ar info 
ihe vernaeiiiar ot local warrior cMifure w ill 
!^(' pulped. 'i"he e\-es are the windows or 
die ^(inl. .And, according to the Talihaifs 

■ '-w 'Strict interprerati(Mr of the Koran, ail 
■i'-pi( notis of the eve — all photographs, 
painfiitir';, prinP^, \-ideo<5, and films — are 
' -iMdd.-n. ( )n!\- ( ;otl hinis.-if; th(- 'i'.ili- 
han leader-; ^av, should '•'(^e into rhe win- 

■ 1' 'ws (tf the '.(nil. 

A r 'h'- h(-;nt of the ( leinn-a C"n\-enrions 
y L IS rhe l.(;.R,C\'s detention work, a.s 
H l alled: the prorecrion ormilitan' pris- 
'^nrrs nf war. I he delegate in chaiTre \-is- 
-"!(rrlie Kahni pnsoners is Paccnj Mnnrjilc, 
M'oflirr 'Mie or the new breed diat seems 
nrlcntne '^ntside senititn- h\- ioiirnaiists, 
fv'fhaps the better to coopt theni. I le in- 
' itrd me to join him on a detention \ isir. 

I had di\ iiled his team into three 
LHoiips: rwn of them went to a prison re- 
■ rnrl-r r|iqro\-rred to he holdinjr miliria- 
MKMi from (lie (rovernmenr sid(- i.vho had 
h'-'-n taken h\- the Taliban dnntuj: the cap- 
tuie of Kahtil: the diird went mit into the 
> if\ to in\-esfi;Tatc stones of siimmnr\' ar- 
irsrs snpposedh- earned (Mit h^' the Tali- 
h an <--e( Mrir\- forces. I was assigned to otic 
of the prison details. 

1 he piKnn \s-as a diXTc^pit \ dlow stnic - 
"ire with a srraw roof and hea\-\- stone 
'-■• nils f alihan i^aiards, haekeci u[i hv a rcw 
I'nkistatii sccret-scnicc police, were loung- 
mti; at the entrance to the long, dark cell 
hlfv k<;. 1 lie low cell doors \vcre f1ims^' con- 
smirtif)ns made of wood, and the Irvks were 
pe!tnnrtor\-. We ducked low and entered 
a cell, approxmvatch^ si\- fi-et h\- ten feet, 
diar held c'ehteen prisoners scjuattinc; on 
d'rn- martrfsses. A few plastic bat^s of he- 
loneitiffQ hnng from nails on the walls. 
' ' ■ 'lie cell was animal i losehnt 

clean. Fhrough broken panes in a window 
could hear car horns and hawkers' 
cries coming; from Chicken Street. 

The prisoners, who crov/dcd around 
us, were disnirbingly young: few, I soon 
learned, were older than eighteen, and 
several were not more than fourteen. 
Some harch- had their first growth of 
heard. As an i.C.R.C. dcleijatc, sittinij 
cross-leegcd on the floor, began rctjisrer- 
ing them, tilling out a card of personal de- 
tails for each prisoner, their stories came 
nut in hits and pieces. Th.e^■ \^•cre mosth' 



ethnic Tajiks. None of them admitted to 
hciiKj regiilar soldiers. They ail claimed to 
ha\'e been working as peddlers, \-, aitcrs, or 
garaee mechanics, and to have been sucked 
into tire militias because, in a collapsiinr 
ec(Miom\-, the militia on the r^o'.erriment 
"^ide otfcrcd them secuntv, moncw atici 
food. But thcv hadn't proved to be \'er\- de- 
tennined fighters. Maving been posted to 
the southrastern outskirts of die citA- to rc- 
j-rl the I aiihan advance, thc\- had surren- 
deted — so x\\v\ said — without tinng a shot. 

As the delegate took down one pris- 
oner's details, I f )ldcd the \-e!low r^-Mstra- 
tion card of the preceding pnsoncr, slid it 
into a plastic folder, and handed it to him. 
Manv received their cards with a litHc 
how or with the Afghan gpspire r^f plac- 
ing a tiand hriefly over tlie heart. Then 
each slipped his card into tiie inside 
pocket of his brown waistcoat. Tlicrc was 
somethino; sacramental about this ntuai. 
In jails, kn-kups, cages, and camps around 
the Avorld, {prisoners like these have been 
getting cards like these, their guarantee of 
such pn^tection and moral concern as the 
(^ene\-a Coin-entions can offer rhem. It is 
pnxif that the\' have not been f ngotten, 
that some foreigner will make it his busi- 
ness to demand information if they go 
missing or show up at his next visit with 
bniises on their bodies. 

But the yellow cards do not seem to be 
nearl\- enoncdi. (^ncc c\'en-one was regis- 
tered and had his card, the prisoners seemed 
to press forward. One spoke ureentlv to 
the delegate for a long time. WHicn tiic\ A\'erc 
taken by the d\aliban, they were promised 
amnesty. They wanted the Red Cross del- 
egate to take up their cause. 

The delegate gathered his papers. I Ic 
\vas peremptory-: AmnestA' was nonf^ ofhis 
atfnir. I he I.C.R.C. wasn't in the hnsmess 
of intcr\-ening in the "process of justice." 
Die C icneva ( 'on\'entions are not about jus- 
tice but alxxitgrxid treatment. 'Ilie I.C.R.C. 
was there ro make sure that the men were 
decently treated and fed and that when thev 
were released thev would get sonie assis- 
tance to get back to their \-illages. Dark 
looks were exchanged, and there was a lot 
Oi clicking of tongues as we bowed and 
made our way out through the cell door. 

Tf \MO\ 'ni \o\ rr m}' time in Kabul, pco- 
;de told me I had to meet Alberto. 
Kike all local legends, he did not seem to 
ha\'c a second naiTie- — just Alberto. I le 
wasn't exactly a t\pical I.C.R.C. delegate, 
but he did seem to symbolize for mam- 
reporters what was admirable about the 
organization. .Alberto turned out to be 
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/vibcrro Cairo, a tall, thin, and intense 
Italian in his mid-fnrtics with round v/irc- 
: immcd qiasscs. gra\-inc; hair, and an air 
ex-cited distraction, lie had been in 
unhul lor ^rvcti \-ear?— ionsjcr than anv 
ther cicica:;uc and loneer than aimn<;r ^.m- 
^!ncr expatriate in tiie citA-. { le was r!^'-re 
■■.■i-icn rockets landed on KarTeh Scii iios- 
:^!tai, and the corritiors rilled with the 
'■voundcd and the ch'inc;; and when the 
refuge tor the b'ind was damaged hv cx- 
;Mosion; and when the mujahidccn terror- 
ized t!ie Marastoon <:'ncltcr tor the men- 
r.iiiv ill; and when ciioiera broke our; and 
■vnen a Red Cross nnr-e was killed soutii- 
•'•■est ot the cit\- and when Red Cross ani- 
'rulances were targeted, lie had come as 
' piiysiothcrapist and now ran the 
l.C.R.C.'s biggest t^ro'^thctic-liinb nro- 
irram an\-Avhere: tiic orthopedic center 
:U Wa/ir Akbar Kli.ni iio^pital. It was a 
rnriving worksiiop, q.-itfcd largely b\' :\f~ 
zhm war-woun(icd themselves. He took 
:ie on a tour, kissing an ainoutcc who was 
'rimming new liiTibs on a lathe; niltlins; 
the hair of another, who was shaping plas- 
ter around the snunps of recent amputee^:; 
■!id mock-punching the arm of a third, 
wiio was firing new cr.'^ts in ovens. The 
lieels on the artificial limbs, J learned, are 
cut from old Soviet tires, "The (]ualit\- is 
excellent," Alberto said. 

Many of Alberto's patients were young; 
-•Vfghans who, never ha\ing been to school, 
entered the militias because the warlords 
■verc the onb' people who paid a wnrrc. 
Now they smmped up and down the gar- 
den paths outside, hea\'incj their strantje 
new limbs across the eravcl. Besides tiie 
■'.arriors, there were other, even griinmer 
casualties of war. In one room, a small bun- 
dle of gray-blue rags lav on a hospital cot. 
-Mberto pulled ;isidc its cover and rc\'cnlcd 
a dusr\'-taced child of about se\'en shi\-er- 
ino; in her sleep. "Polio," he said. Immu- 
nization programs had faltered, and, with 
rhe v.-ar. polio had returned to Afghanistan. 

Alberto wanted me to meet his chief 
ndmi?)i«;trator, Moheb Ali. n twenrv-six- 
\;nr-(,ld pnraplcgir in a wheelchair, who 
\'. :t: wearing sk\--blue paininas. Two \-ears 
'"■■'.riier. an l.C.Px.(.\ ortiioncdic center iiad 
■'^nnd it'^elf cnuidit in the cros'cfire bc- 
rwcen the go\-ernmcnr gims on IVlex'ision 
i bl! and an NIamic militia holed up in ^ 
\'.-:nren of street^; ncarb\'. The expatriate 
'tf wuhdrr-A-, but Moh'ii \'fi|iinfn"rcd to 
irinnin m the crntcr. v.'ifh a radio nnd a few 
'.'onrdt;, to do wiiat he coi ild to protect the 
■• I'ivial -Innb-niaking inachinrr\- in ca-^c 
^-oniiiound <;lu)uld Iv^ 'Stormed. The 
•'•'ii<n,(r coiuuiued for f",r|\-c davs. .Al- 



■'^'■rto, with the delegation in (he middle 
"t town, could communicate with Moheb 
Mih b\- radio, and at times the gunfire was 
-'^ loud that he cciuid bareiv make our 
' viiat M(^hebwas sa\inii. i "hen, one night, 
-ovrrnTiirnt forces foudlit their w-.w mtr, 
tiir i-('niiionnd and <;ei7ed Mc^heb and iii'; 
iniard-:, fiiinkiug tiiat thc\- bcloiieed to tiie 
■niiiiia riir\-tiad been lighting. "I was sa\-- 
tn\- pravers," Moheli (it\iy recalled. 
\nicrto, desperate, persuacled a gov- 
''I'uriu mini'^ter to order his troops to 
'cavr ;\Iohcb aiotie. The next night, the 
iniiifia fodk the orthopedic (-rtiter. 1 lelp^ 
H's^ Ml tu<; wiieelchair m rh(^ thinker, 
Molich licard them (-omin<r thrr)U!rti the 
c ompound i^^afe. "I began to pra\- again 
:Hid irnd the I lol\- Koran," he said. This 
titne, government artiller\' drove the mi- 
litia out of the compound. 

Two weeks later, /YJberto finally got 
l>oth factions to agree to let an l.C.R.C. 
convov evaaiate ATohet^ and his iniard^. 
I he food had all but run out, and the bat- 
teries in Mohcb's radio were almost dead. 
^ loheb was ready. I le and the guards had 
managed, amid continuous rocket fire, to 
prepare mo<:r of the machinen' for evacu- 
ation. Almost single-handed, K'loheb had 
saved the center. 

For me, this was the stor\' of Afghan- 
istan, where two sides, so maddened bv 
weapons and ideolog}', would not scaiple 
to kill each other over possession of a Red 
Cross ordiopcdic center. For Alberto, the 
storv' explains why he has remained in 
Kabul. When Moheb had finished his 
rale, Alberto looked at me with an expres- 
sive Italian shrug and said. "How can I 
leave:-"' What Moheb thinks his ston- 
means took a minute or two to discover. 
I le turned back to his laptop computer 
and his purchasing orders nnd then said 
sotnething so sof>l\' I had to ask hitn to 
repeat it: 'll^c Red Cross made me brave." 
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Since the election of a new gov- 
ernment in Pakistan, the Talcban 
have found themselves increasingly 
isolated. Before taking Kabul, ihc 
mo\emcnt enjoyed the sironii sun- 
port ofPakisian as well as die C-iited 
Stales, wiiich has also ixickcu oil 
trom openly supporting the niove- 
ment after it passed a scries of de- 
crees, the most notable of which 
banned women from working or 
1 going to school. Despite 'he fact 
that ihey control over 75'"' ot' Af- 
ghanistan, including Kabul, nocoun- 
try or international body recogni/cs 
ihcir goN'ernnienl as icgitiinaic. Flic 
United Nations continues to recog- 
nize the govcrnmeni of President 
Burhannudin Rabbani as the olTi- 
cial representative of Afghanistan. 

Also, the December 23 ceasefire | 
accord signed between the Russian- ' 
backed government of Tajikistan and 
its Islamist opponents threatens to 
further isolate the Taleban. The 
accord was signed after negotiations 
in northern Afghanistan which were 
mediated by Rabbani and his mili- 
tary chief Ahmad Shah Massoud, 
both of whom arc ethnic Tajiks. 

Tlic ccaselire has held for nearly 
three months and on March 8 a new 
agreement was signed which sets 
out a four-step plan to integrate the 
armed Islamist opposition into the 
regular Tajik armed forces. Such an 
integration may enable both sides 
put an end to the growth oi rogue 
bands which have taken over local 
territories and set up lucrative drug- 
running enterprises. A new round 
of talks on a political protocol is to 
begin on April 9 in Tehran. Iran. 
Both Tajik opposition and govern- 
ment forces have expressed their 
optimism that a complete and com- 
prehensive peace settlement can soon 
be reached. 

The Taleban fear that a united 
Tajikistan will provide support lo 
Rabbani" s forces, in early March, 
the Taleban accused the Tajik gov- 
ernment of having already allowed 
its territory lo be used lo help rcsup- 
ply the forces of Ahmad Shah 
Massoud and threatened "dramatic 
consequences" if such support con- 
tinues. 
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3v Kenneth J. Cooper 

'•'a&hm£ton Post Foreign Service 



:L'\NDAHAR. .ifghanistan— Af- 
er tne Taliban miiitia took control 
i Afghanistan's capital last Sep- 
::ember, its leaders vowed to estab- 
ish the most Islamic state in the 
'vorid. Two months later, in the 
oiantmg season in southern Af- 
jiiamstan's opiimi poppy fields, the 
fundamentalist militia denounced 
the flowering crop used to produce 
heroin as un-lslamic. 

But at me start of harvest time 
nere m the Taliban's southern 
stronghold, mature fields of white, 
omk and red poppies are in bloom, 
'"hey smash color even inside the 
var-{iamagea citv oi Kandahar, tne 
.Tiiiitia's neaaquarters, where one 
onaii plot flourishes across a dirt 
road from the mud-walled central 
jail. 

In the course of their nearly 
three-year-old fight to rule Afghan- 
istan, the Taliban's leaders have 
cracked down — sometimes violent- 
ly — on the people living in the two- 
thirds of the country that has come 
under their control. The Muslun 
clerics and their followers have 
pumshed harshly women in dress 
deemed immodest, men with clean- 
shaven chins, adulterers, thieves 
and sports players. 

But they have shown no such re- 
".oive with producers of raw maten- 
al for mtoxicants clearly forbidden 
in the Koran, Islam's holy book. 

There are no signs they have 
been doing anything," said Angus 
Geddes, a U.N. official working to 
persuade Afghans to grow other 
crops. 

According to the State Depart- 
ment and the United Nations, Af- 
ghanistan harvests at least 30 per- 
cent of the world's opium poppies. 
By the State Department's reckon- 
ing, that makes Afghanistan the 
world's second-largest producer of 
opium poppies. The U.N. Drug 
Control Program, using different 
survey methods, estimates that Af- 
ghanistan's output now rivals Bur- 
ma's as the largest. 

More than 90 percent of Afghan- 
istan's poppy-growing areas are un- 
der Taliban control. 



I"he country s biggest poppy- 
producing provmce, Helmand, bor- 
ders Kandahar Province to the 
east. Yet aesoite the Taliban's pro- 
fessea religious convictions, it has 
not acted with customary zeal to 
stop poppy cultivation. Its reluc- 
tance stems from the damage Af- 
ghamstan's economy has suffered 
during nearly two decades of war, 
the revenue derived from a 10 per- 
cent tax collected on opium and a 
fear of losing popular support from 
hundreds of thousands of small 
growers of poppies. 

■^Ever>'one is growmg poppy. K 
we irj to stop this immediately, the 
people will be against us," said Abd- 
ul Rashid. drug control director for 
IKancahar Province. 

Some Taliban leaders have sug- 
gesiea to U.N. oiiiciais that they 
would be more inclined to enforce 
international anti-drug agreements 
and ban poppy cultivation if the 
United Nations and Western na- 
tions recognized their fundamental- 
ist regrnie, which no government 
has done. The hints amount to a 
kind of narco-diplomacy — seeking 
international legitimacy while con- 
doning trafficking in illegal drugs. 

"I've heard that argument: Once 
've get recognition, then we will 
deliver all the good thmgs," said 
Norbert Holl, a U.N. mediator as- 
signed to negotiate an end to the 
f^ngoing civil war between the Tali- 
ban and an alliance of northern mili- 
tias, including the former govern- 
ment of president Burhanuddin 
Rabbani that the Taliban drove 
from Kabul last year. 

Rashid said the civil war was 
partly responsible for the continu- 
ing poppy cultivation. "When we 
take control of the enture coimtry, 
we will stop it. In these days, we're 
too busy with the fighting," he said. 

Rather than destroy easily iden- 
tifiable poppy fields and risk popu- 
lar wTath, Rashid said, the Taliban 
has adopted the more difficult 
strategy of intercepting drug ship- 
ments along Afghanistan's 1,500- 
mile border with Pakistan and 580- 
mile border with Iran. The border 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
is particularly porous, with many 
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back roads winding through rugged 
terrain. 

Afghanistan's poppy growers 
have ready buyers who take the 
opiiun harvest to labs along the Pa- 
kistani border or inside Pakistan 
and Turkey, where it is processed 
into heroin. Most Afghan heroin 
winds up in Eiurope, routed through 
Turkey, Iran or Central Asia. Little 
reaches the United States, accord- 
mg to U.N. surveys. 

Afghans do not consume much 



Shams, an Afghan 
grower of the 
poppies used to 
make heroin, 
stands in his 
fields near 
Kandahar city. 
Although the 
fundamentalist 
Taliban force that 
controls much of 
the country 
deemed growing 
opium poppies 
"un-lsiamic." it 
has done nothing 
to stop the 
cultivation for 
fear of losing the 
support of the 
hundreds of 
thousands of 
farmers. 
Afghanistan is 
the world's 
second-largest 
producer of the 
poppies. 



opium or heifoin* -though hospital 
personnel in Kandahar said they oc- 
casionally discover surgical pa- 
tients are addicts because they 
need massive doses of anesthesia. 
The Taliban has enforced a ban on 
hashish, a milder drug used by sol- 
diers on both sides of the civil war. 

For Afghan fafmers, planting - 
opium poppy on at least part of 
their land represents a sensible 
choice in one of the world's poorest 
countries, where small farming and 
undisguised smuggling appear to be 
the major economic activities. Opi- 
um poppy pays more and requires 
less water than other crops. It also 
reaps cash advances from buyers to 
pay for fertilizer and seeds. 

"That is the reason we are grow- 
ing this — to make more money," 
explained Issa Khan as he shoveled 
mud to redirect the flow of irriga- 
tion water to his blooming poppy 
fields. "Nobody has asked us to stop 
this." 

Farmers have grown poppy 
alongside wheat, fruit trees and ! 
spices as insurance against the fail- ' 
ure of other crops that need more ' 
water, which is scarce in many ar- 
eas. Because he earns twice as 
much from poppy as he does from 
wheat, Khan said he planted five | 
acres of poppy and four acres of 
wheat during the winter growing 
season that is coming to an end. 
Wheat is the basic ingredient of a 
flat, unleavened bread that is an Af- 
ghan staple. 

Before the Soviet invasion in 
1979, the farmland seven miles 
west of Kandahar city that Khan 
and other poppy growers work was 
covered with grape vineyards. Lo- 
cal farmers said they blame the 
Russians for the vineyards' de- 
struction during the decade-long 
war against the former Soviet ar- 
my. 

Ahmed Gul, another poppy 
grower from the area, picked up a 
rusty mortar shell from a poppy 
field, walked over to foreign jour- 
nalists nearby and declared: "We 
are cultivating this because the 
Russians used this weapon. Now, 
we are cultivating and exporting 
this as an atom bomb." 

Helmand Province, which pro- _ 
duces about 60 percent of the p<n>- 
py crop, was the country's bread- 
basket until an extensive irrigation 
system built with U.S. aid fell into 
disrepair— like most of Afghani- 
stan's infirastructure— during two 



decades of warfare. There was aO 
this wheat and all this cotton, and 
now it's all this poppy," William 
Bergquist, a U.N. official based in 
Kandahar, said. 

Geddes said the United Nations 
has tried to persuade poppy grow- 
ers they can make as much money 
from fruit orchards, onions and oth- 
er vegetables. Under another U.N. 
program, local leaders will be asked 
to ban poppy cultivation in their ar- 
eas in exchange for a development 
project of their choice. 

Both the State Department and 
the United Nations have reported 
that the Taliban collects a 10 per- 
cent tax on opium poppy. 

Rashid denied ^e militia taxes 
poppy growers, but said local Mus- 
lim clerics might receive the tithe. 
One Afghanistan specialist doubted 
the poppy tax is a major revenue 
source for the Taliban, which has 
received the bulk of its war re- 
sources from other Islamic funda- 



"Everyone is 
growing poppy . If 
we try to stop this 
immediately^ the 
people will be 
against us. 

— Abdul Rashid, 
provincial drug control director 
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mentalists in Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates and Bahrain. 

In three verses, the Koran warns 
Muslims against involvement with 
alcohol or drugs. The strongest 
language condenms intoxicants as 
"Satan's handiwork" and admonish- 
es Muslims to "eschew such abomi- 
nation that ye may prosper." 

The Taliban's lax enforcement of 
those Koranic injunctions makes its 
regime less Islamic than in other 
Muslim countries that show zero 
tolerance for illegal drugs. In Af- 
ghanistan, Rashid said, the maxi- 
mum penalty for drug trafficking is 
20 years in prison. In Saudi Arabia, 
whose version of Islam is similar to 
the Taliban's, it is death. 

The Washington Post 

May 11, 1997 ~ 



Helomtyar tries to restore 
his lost credibility 



PESHAWAR Engineer Gulbadin 
Hekmatyar has once again initiated 
efforts to restore his lost credibility in 
order to take advantage of current de- 
velopments in Islamabad. He got pub- 
lished his interviev/ in Pushto and Darri 
languages in daily Shahdat and daily 
Wahdat in which one of his spokes- 
man unveiled an alleged conspiracy 
engineered by Ahmad Shah Masud to 
kill him. 

Hekmatyar in his detailed interview 
with Hizbe Islami's daily Shahdat 
said", Reconciliation with Ahmad 
Shah Masud was my blunder". He 
added that after reconciliation Masud 
had failed to fulfil his commitments to 
him. He termed Ahmad Shah Masud 
as a power-hungry person and held 
him responsible for killing of innocent 
Afghans, destabilishing all instituions 
of the country. 

Referring to Ahmad Shah Masud's 
allegations that Hizbe Islami is re- 
sponsible for fall of Kabul to Taliban, 
Hekmatyar said, everyone knew that 
who was responsible for defence of 
the Afghan capital. He alleged that 
inspite of fighting .against Taliban 
Ahmad Shah Masud was busy in hatch- 
ing conspiracies against him. He was 
of the viev/^ihat before facing Taliban 
Ahmad Shah Masud was desirous of 
crushing the Hizbe Islami forces. 

Hizbe Islam^s (HIA) Qareebur Re- 
han Saeed in another interview pub- 
lished by Pushto daily Wahdat on 
Monday claimed that a murder plot 
engineered by Ahmad Shah Masud 
against Hekmatyar was foiled v/hen 
HIA mujahideen apprehended two 
persons. The accused identified as 
Ahmad AH and Zamary had confessed 
their crime. Mr Saeed claimed that 
Ahmad Shah Masud and Gen. Rashid 
Dostum considered Hekmatyar and 
Ustad Rasool Sayaf as a serious threat. 
He said for this purpose they were 
engineering conspiracies against both 
the leaders known for hardline atti- 
tude in the region. 

Hekmatyar, however, expressed his 
reservations over policies of Taliban 
but his party's spokesman exposed a 
soft comer for diem. 

Commenting on recent political de- 
velopments in Islamabad, Hekmatyar 
was jubilant over return of Mian Na- 
waz Sharif into power. He said that it 
was need of hour that Mian Nawaz 
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Dru2 trade inrough new routes tiirimg in Golden Crescent states 



By MAK Lodhi 

i.ahore ~ne trade of leLhai drugs io: 
arms .. .a vehicles kepi thrmn;: 
mrou::nout. 1996 in the Golden Cres- 
cent mainly because of a sustained 
Doppy cultivation m the civil war- 
lom Afgnamstan, lea\ing Pakistan zs 
an afflicted country as one of the 
■.vorlds biggest consumer markets 
for illicit narcotics, drugs and a con- 
auit for trafficking to the outside 
world. 

According to estimates prepared 

in a recent situation reoort by the 
United Nations Drug Control Pro- 
grarrune CJinDCP), poppy was har- 
vested from 55.000-58.000 hectares 
in Alchanistan in 1996 which is 
sughtiy higher than 54.000 hectares 
riarvested m 1995. The culti'vanon of 
the crop in Pakistan, however, de- 
cimed from 4.709 hectares 1995 to 
1.038 Ha. han-esied last year mainly 
because of continuous government 
and donor aided efforts in supply re- 
duction. 

A survey by The News Bureau of 
investigation (NBI) mth inteniews 
of senior officials of Frontier Corps, 
Baluchistan and ANF field officers 
show that drug traffickers have 
found two new routes after Helmand 
in Afghanistan emerged as top 
poppy producing area, eclipsing 
Nangharhar where poppy produc- 
tion has declined. 

Accordmgly drug barons, operat- 
ing from Middle East states, have 
found new routes and destinations 
for drug trafficking. The clandestine 
mobile laboratories for processmg 
opium ir": morphine base and 
graded he. j ; are now shifting to 
Afghan border with Central Asian 
RepubUcs from Pakistans Khyber 
Agency where they are reported to 
nave been destroved in December, 
1996. 

The drug traffickers now follow 
rwo new routes explored mostly in 
1995-96. The first choice is Central 
.Asian Republics where the traffick- 
ers fmd fewer restnciions. 

About traffickmg tnrough Central 
Asia, according to the UNDCR the 
new drug production pjid processmg 
ireas wmch are reponedly emerging 
Ti the Central Asian Repubhcs when 
:ombined with the displacement of 
Taffickmg northward from 
\ghamstan, to Russia and to Euro- 
)ean market represent matters of s^- 
ious concern. 

The second route is more te- 
iious. The merchandise is trans- - 
>orted by vehicles along Afghan bor- 
er w Baluchistan. A small village in 
-aluchistan, Gu-di Jungle (Chaghai), 



where Afghan refugees camped dur- 
mg Aghan war. is the hub of the two- 
w^ay ilhcit trade for drugs, arms and 
illegal vehicles. 

It is here that many transactions 
take places, bargains struck and pay- 
ments made. According to ANFs 
weil-placeo sources, trie transactions 
in dollars, the only currency in 
vogue for the payment of heroin, can 
be higher than the unofficial foreign 
currency trade markets of Lahore 
and Karacni where busmess is 
mostly telephonic. 

From Girdi ju.igle, Ulicii drugs 
includmg large quantities of hashish 
are carried on cameiback. lorry and 
motorcycle through inaccessible 
mountaifi terrain to the Mekran 
coast. The traffickers contracted to 
haul the contraband through the 
rugged regions, are equipped with 
anti-aircraft guns, rockets and wire- 
less sets. No sooner do they reach 
Mekran coast than tney fmd speed 
boats in readiness which transport 
the merchandise to ships waiting m 
deep seas. The speedboats usually 
hoodwmk the slow-mo\ing boats of 
coastguards who can neither chase 
nor cover the entire length of the 
coast. 

After two major seizures by ANF^ 
an organizanon officered Dv moti- 
vated Army personnel, big caravans 
have given A^-ay to small ones. 

Accordii^ to UNDCE Europe and 
to a lesser degree the United States 
of America, are destinations for 
higher grade heroin opiates ex- 
ported from this region. 

The other route diversion is to 
carry the drug through land via Iran 
which, assisted by international 
agencies like UNDCP has spread out 
far stricter anti-drug net. After in- 
creaseu vigilance by Iran the route is 
no more a pleasant choice for traf- 
fickers although the cost m Iraniar 
law enforcement lives has been high. 

However, the drug trafficked -via 
Iran to Turkey and onwards is mor- 
phine base which is converted intc 
high-grade heroin in supenor labo- 
ratories situated in Turkey (Soutl 
eastern Turkey and in the suburbs o 
Ankara) and other countries. 

The browTi grade heroin sold u 
Pakistan is produced m laboratorie; 
in Khyber Agency Pakistans largt 
seizures in 1995 (figure 2) resul 
from one large raid in March tha 
year on heroin producing labs h 
Khyber Agency, says the UNDCP re 
port^ 

The NBIs own studies snow tha 
the mitiai interest shown by the PP^ 
government till 1995 had the revivi 
of US militar\' and economic aid as 



its main motivating force behind it. 
Once the objective was achieved, the 
governments attention was diverted 
to more mundane Lssues. The figures 
for seizures during the first nine 
months of 1996 also show that the 
mterest dissipated. 

Anotiier reason for lukewarm re- 
sponse by Pakistani law enforcement 
agencies to check drug trafficking to 
foreign destinations is their personal 
disinterest and apathy towards af- 
fliction of foreigners. Drugs trans- 
ported outside bring money to the 
country'. It is not Pakistanis who in- 
vented heroin and those who did 
nov/ pay for It, remarked an official. 
In his view, the Western countries 
should assist Pakistani agencies for 
vigilance equipment such as pa- 
trolling vehicles and air surveillance. 



production in the Golden Crescent ir 
1995 came to about 2; 175 metric 
tons. Out of it, 2.066 mt was pro- 
duced in Afghanistan while Pakistar 
contributed 109 mt only The totai 
seizures made by Iran and Pakistari 
during 1995 came to 485 mt o: 
opium equivalents. This figure in- 
cludes 236 mt of opium, 12.8 m- 
heroin (equivalent of 128 mt o: 
opium) and 11 mt of morphint 
base(equivalent to 110 mt o: 
opium). 

The UNDCP figures are compara- 
tively low and seem to be factually 
based compared with figures of a U? 
government report released last 
week. 

An alarming fact, however, is that 
during the rune months of 1996 only 
92 mt of opium, 4.3 mt of herom and 
4.6 mt of morphine base was seized 
by the two coimtries against a poppy 




The facts speak otherwise, how- 
eve:. Pakistan itself iias been the 
worst victim if the fiigure of 1.5 mil- 
:lion herom.addicts is true. Pakistan 
Jias been able to set-up. only 179 
Treatment an&)Rehabilitation Cen- 
tres (>m^55rPiii\jab87;:Baluchis- 
tan 12, Sind 55) in botli private and 
pubhc sector. Comparati\-eiy the 
United States, with a population only 
twice as large as Pakistans. boasts 
well over 10,000 T&R centres. Fbr a 
poor country Uke Pakistan, this 
amounts to a big social disaster. 

One reason for the debihtating 
figures is the poor response shown 
by law enforcement agencies. Even 
those which .seriously want to en- 
gage themselves in the task, hke the 
reconstituted' Anti-N:ircotics 'Forces , 
complain that Baluchistan Levies 
working under pohtical agents, and 
pohce officials, lend little coopera- 
tion and even leak information for 
conducting raids as their manpower 
is always required. 

According to UNDCP situation 
analysis, estimates of total opium 
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harvest wiuch didnot dechne m the 
same year. Unless vast quantities 
have been seized on the northern 
"Afghan border (wluch has not been 
reported), there has been massive 
stockpiling, more drugs have been 
available for consumption in the 
nome market and lor transportaiioi 
abroad. 

The interdiction rate of 22 per- 
cent acquired-in 1995 is therefore 
feared to have gone down. 

The LWDCP situation analysis in- 
dicates another alarming fact. Cases 
of heroin injection have begun to 
emerge in not only Karachi but in 
other large metropohtan areas in 
Pakistan. The practice, previously 
unknown, in the region, has been ob- 
served in recent studies and raises 
concern about the increased risk of 
transmitting blood-bome diseases, 
such as hepatitis and HIV/AIDS 
through the process of needle shar- 
mg, says the report. 

The new government, it appears, 
will have to show its teeth. Harsher 
legislation and stricter \igilance 
apart, it will have to make a big ef- 
fort to deliver 1.5 million heroin ad- 
dicts in the countrv and turn them 
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into lis workforce tiirousn a nqor- 
oiis renabilitation prograrrime. Tliis 
.::ands anart from the far greater 
•.CDS neeaea to iinprove urevention 
;-nG awareness Drogramirie lo stoi) 
■;XDenmentation ui Uie first place. 

r.GDorLs 01 Paiastans mteilmence 
isencies ais d bear out that ii is laun- 
:.erea drag monev Dasicaiiy wruch is 
-•"enimed ana utilized in the snape of 
^egai arms ana anti-state sectanan 
terrorism. As nas been demon- 
-tratea eisewnere m the worid. aiuz 
:rafficking thrives in a country is 
facea with a grave law and order sit- 
'ianon. 

On the top of a needec assess- 
ment of the unpact of tiie crug econ- 
omv on Pakistan, a fresh look at the 
?roDiem of Afgiianistans ci\'il war ls 
■ iiso exoecied by .Nawaz Shanfs gov- 
rrnment. vVitnout its proper soiu- 
Lion, the drug barons, caUing shots 
from outside the countr}'. are likely 
:o continue to eat mto the \itals of 



Taliban's militia tithin! 
may be rooted in ouimn 



:he state. 



(Pakistan) 



By KENNETH J. COOPER 

WASHINGTON POST 

KANDAHAR, rVfghanistan — 
Ahmed Gul, a poppy grower in south- 
em Afghanistan, picked up a msty 
mortar shell from a poppy field, 
walked over to foreign journalists 
nearby and declared: "We are culti- 
vating this because the Russians used 
this weapon. Now, we are cultivating 
and exporting this as an atom bomb." 

Helmand Province, which pro- 
duces about 60 percent of the poppy 
crop, was the country's breadbasket 
until an extensive irrigation system 
built with U.S. aid fell into disrepair 
— like most of Afghanistan's infra- 
structure — during two decades of 
warfare. 

"There was all this wheat and all 
'his cotton, and now it's all this 
poppy ' said William Bergquist, a 
United Nations official based in Kan- 
dahar. 



Geddes said the United Nation' 

has tried to persuade poppy growers 
they can make as much money from 
fruit orchards, onions and other veg- 
etables. Under another U.N. program, 



local leaders will be asked to ban 
poppy cultivation in their areas in ex- 
change for a development project of 
their choice. 

Both the State Department and the 
U.N. have reported that the Taliban 
collects a 10 percent tax on opium' i 
poppy 

Abdul Rashid. drug-control direc-. 
tor for Kandahar Provmce, denied the" 
militia taxes poppy growers but said 
local Muslim clerics might receive the 
tithe. (3ne -Afghanistan specialist 
doubted the poppy tax is a major rev- 
enue source for the Taliban, which • 
has received the bulk of its war re- ■ 
sources from other Islamic funda- 
mentalists in Saudi Arabia, the United ' 
Arab Emirates and Bahrain. 
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Talebaii just says no - and yes - to drugs 



By Ahmed Rashid 

LONCX5N DAOy TELEGRAPH 



KANDAHAR, .Afghanistan — 
Opium productian is soaring in 
Afghanistan as farmers benefit 
from the relative security that the 
fundamentalist Islamic T^leban 
movement has brought. - - 

The T^leban, which controls 
two-thirds of the country, has im- 
posed a strict ban on hashish grow- 
ing. But it has declined to ■ ban 
poppy production, from which 
opium and heroin are made. 

TMeban leaders say hashish is 
consumed by Afghans and is 
therefore' anti-Islamic. But as 
opium is exported to the West and 
there is no cash-crop alternative 
.for farmers, there is no urgent 
need to ban poppy growing. ^ 

"We let people cultivate poppy 
because farmers get good prices," 
said Abdul Rashid, jiead of the 
Ikleban's Drugs Control force, at 
his office in Kandahar Mr Rashid, 
who wears a flowing black turban 
and a long beard, has a 10-man 
force that was set up a few months 
ago. 

"We cannot push the people to 
grow wheat," he added. "There 
would be an uprising against the 
Tkleban if we forced them to stop 
poppy cultivation." 

Mohammed Hassan, the gover- 
nor of Kandahar who is the Tale- 
ban movement's second-ranking 
leader, said: "Drugs are evil, and 



Ibiis liasliisli but allows [x^ppy crops 



we would like to substitute poppies 
with another cash crop. But it's not 
possible at the moment." 

Tlie Ikleban's ban on hashish 
, production, largely because it is 
consumed by millions of Afghans, 
already seems to be taking effect. 
Hundreds of sacks of hashish are 
stored in two warehouses at the po- 
lice headquarters after it was con- 
fiscated from growers and dealers. 

The Tkleban also has a novel ap- 
proach to hashish addiction. 

"When we catch hashish smug- 
glers or addicts, we beat them to 
find out the tiruth," said Mr. Ra- 
shid. "Then w^ put them in cold 
water for hours, three times a day. 
Tt's a good cure." -71- v ■ ■ - 
yin the presence of Mr Rashid, 
several prisoners readily agreed 
that the Tkleban's shock therapy 
was effective, ■ ^ 

. , "When I am beaten or in the cold 
water I forget all about hashish," 
said Bakth Mohammed, a former 
shopkeeper who is serving three 
. months in jail. •< ^ - , 

\ Last year Afghanistan produced 
an estimated 2,300 tons of opium, 
, nvaling Burma as the world's larg- 
est producer of the raw drug. Af- 
■ ghan dealers, as well as those from 
"Pakistan, Iran and Turkmenistan, 
buy the raw opium and refine it 
into heroin for export. 

Officials of the U.N. Drugs Con- 
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trol ProRrnm said that in 1996, 
Knudahar Province produced 120 
tons of opium, harvested from 
1,317 .'lores of poppy fields. The 
previous year, 72 tons was pro- 
duced from 1.02.S acres 

Just two miles from ttie city cen- 
ter, poppy fields stretch as far as 
the horizon. This year, farmers 
have brought in fertilizer and new 
tractors from Pakistan to increase 
their crop yields. Old irrigation 
channels, de'^troyed during the 
war at^ainst the Soviet occupation 
in the 1980s, arc beioR rapidly re- 
^tored. 

" The T^lebnn has l>ought us se- 
curity so we can grow poppy in 
peace," said Wall Jan, a farmer, as 
he weeded his field of stiU-green 
poppy plants. "How can I support 
niy 1 4 farniiv members if I don't do 
it?" 

his smnU lUot of'lnnd, Mr. .Inn 
produces aivnit 100 pounds of raw 
opium from two crops every year 
p.nd earns tlio ccjuivnicnt of about 
SI, 27.5. Refined heroin fetches 50 
times that pi ice in London or New- 
York. 

Mud homes are being rapidly 
rebuilt in villages around Kan- 
dahar' from the pi'oceeds. The 
ti'Mfle is a iiuqe inc^nt i\'e al'tei- the 
dvvaslafion of 18 years of war. 

"I have stoi)pcd growing hashish 
because the Taleban has foi-biddeti 



it," said Abdul Karim, another 
farmer "When the 'Taleban lead- 
ers ask us to stop growing poppy, 
we will obey their command." 

The 'Ihlehan is angry that the 
•.vorld has still not re':-ogni7.ed its 
government even though it con- 
trols most of Afghanistan and the 
capital. Kabul. 

"T!ie U.N. must recognize our 
government because we control 75 
percent of the countrv and we re- 
.'■pect human richts.' Mr Hassan 
said. 

.■\ Taleban soldier, /ibdul Ma- 
'een, said: "If tlie West v.-ill support 
the Islamic demands of the Tale- 
ban and recognize our govern- 
ment, then we can stop this poppy 
cultivation." 

The lack of recognition means 
that international aid from West- 
ern drug-control agencies is virtu- 
ally nonexistent. 

"This office should be sup- 
ported with equipment from foi-- 
r\p.u cfuinti ies to cootml druf^s." 
said Ml Rashid, the head ot the 
tliiiG-control force. "But I have 
<')tiiy 1 0 men and a scooter to chase 
hashish smugglers." 

The Taleban's refiisal lo shnie 
power and its discrimination 
acnnist women have been major 
factors in the lack of recoenition 
fioin Western and Muslim coun- 
tries Now, in addition, the nt'n\'>''h 
in o[-)ium production is causing 
rnncern in Western capitals. 
• I )istnbutrd by Scnpps llownrd. 
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-/i7 - News (.Pakistan) - A visiting 
iernan parliamentarian accused Taliban 
:-r running "a religious police state," 
:.dding that the West should be cautious 
m recognizing -he Taliban as tne 
legitimate gov't in Afghanistan. 
Speaidiig 10 newsmen here. lI- 
r;;i: Fischer of the Aiiiance 
'i'O/Greens part>' in Lhe GenTiajL Par- 
liaiTient said that he was worried 
■-bou: the fate of the intellieensia itl 
AienariiS'sji. "This 15 dose 10 a rcli- 
giCHij^ police stale. In me rural 
proviacet;, trie Taliban nave Drouga: 
securiiy. That is an advantage ana 
me iives of the people iias nor 
changea muclt. Rut we ai'e puixiouh 
about tae fate of city cuinire .a 
:-aDiu, me aniy real city in 
Afgiiaai^ii^Ti. We have moved be>-ond 
ideoiog}- :n this light: It is tiie coan- 
:ry again" the city. A natior. v.-;tho;:: 
la Lnteliigensia is a aead place, 11 
loses Its poiiticai and cuiturai ca- 
pacity." he added. " ■» ' 

However, the German pariiainen- 
t>jian advised conaauing di?Jogue 
with the Taliban. "I would Like r:; 
continue to cooperate with this go\^- 
cmiaent until the situatior: is, sortea 
r-iii. But we would ii>:e the Taliban to 
:;0i oniy laik about roia>Ang their 
ciirncma for women, we wo'jid also 
llKe iberL to do sometnmg about it." 
ne said. 

:/18 - NYT 
m as 
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=rime Minister of Pakistan. AAFF 
reported several days ago that Taliban 
expected to "have better relations with 
the new Pakistani gov't.") 

2/20 - Reuters - Taleban's acting 
deputy Foreign Minister said that if 
Pakistan supported any party against 
the Taleban, the Taleban would "be 
forced to strengthen their relations 
with India..." The new Pakistani Prime 
Minister said he was going to review his 
gov't's policy on Afghanistan. 



2/2 8 - Philadelphia Inquirer - Mark A.aurman 
reported from Khost that over 30 cced 
schools are ■.■perating there S that .ran\' --f 
the teachers .^re female 'see p. 41 ^ 
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-,/2 5 - NYT - Taleban seized the Shibar 

Pass, the gateway to northern & central 
Afghanistan, according to Shariat 
Radio (formerly Kabul Radio) . 

2/2 7 - NYT - Two French aid workers were 
arrested m Kabul for fraternizing with 
Afghan women. 



a Clearer idea of the position of their 
female employees. Taleban says Afghan -omen 
can work m the m.edicai sector but tne 
Taleban militia is suill preventing ahe 
women from going to work. 
- AFP - "Photography s filming of living 
objects is forbidden in Afghanistan" accordina 
to the Taliban foreign ministry. Hov;ever , 
Westerners living m Kabul can import foreian 
publications for their own use, but the 
publications were banned from aeneral dis- 
tribution. Acting Culture Minister I'lulla-i 
Amir Khan Muttaqi said there were 2 dailv 
newspapers & two weeklies published m Kabul 
& that a monthly children's magazine had 
just been published. 

3/5 - Associated Press - Taliban's religious 
police announced that gov't employees must 
wear turbans or face "severe punishment." 

- Reuters adds that the militia will punish 
men who trim their beards. For trimmers, 
the punishment is 1 day in jail & 2 lashes. 
Taleban says it is an Islamic obligation of 
all Moslem men to grow a beard long enough 
"to extend beyond a fist gripping the beard 
at the chin . " 

- AFP adds that foreign nationals as •.■.•ej.l :,s 
Afghans are banned from taking video cane or 
machines out of Afghanistan. 

3/6 - AFP - The Arab newspaper Al-Hayai: said 
that Saudi billionaire Ossama bin Laden will 
bankroll development projects in southern 

Afghanistan; i.e., development of the 
Kandahar-Jalalabad road & diggina 
an irrigation system near Kandahar. 
Bin Laden, with his wife & children 
are reportedly living in 
Nangarhar. The same report 
claims that Saudi Arabia is 
"the main provider of financial 
backing, through religious 
foundations, for the Taliban." 

3/9 - Frontier Post (Peshawar) - Both Rabbani 
& Hekmatyar have asked Nawaz Sharif for support 
against the Taliban. So far there has been no 
response . 
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Afghan girls 
mostly kept 
Srom school 



5v Michael Griffin 

:ndon observer 



.v/\BLL. Alghanistan — On a nondescript 
treet in southern Kabul stands a nondescript 
liia with a small courrv^ard. 
But the Aschiana Center is special because 
cix months after the I^leban militia caotured 
:he Afghan capital, it's the only institution in 
.own that continues to educate girls. 

Female education, employment and free mo- 
bilm' largely have been extinguished bv a 
movement that espouses a rigorous version of 
Shariah law. The Aschiana Center survives only 
-ecause it bills itself primarilv as a refuge for 
street children. So the mullahs, who recognize 
rhis role in a cit>' that has been a war zone for 
nearly five years, turn a blind eve to its secon- 
aary function as a school. 

-Many coeducational schools were forcea ro 
:iose when the l^leban seized power in Septem- 
ber and ordered out female teachers. Then win- 
der came, and, in accordance with tradition, the 
remaining schools closed until the spring. 

Next month boys will start back to school, but 
their sisters will stay home unless parents dare 
to send them to one of the clandestine schools 
that have been set up in private homes — par- 
ticularly by the Hazara minority, who regard 
educated women as more ehgible for marriage. 

The Aschiana Center has space for iust 250 
children — boys and girls are segregated for 
lessons — and these are just a handful of the 
28,000 youngsters who were estimated by the 
vvviss nongovernmental organization (NGO) 
Terre des Hommes (TDH) and the U.N.- High 
Jommissioner for Refugees to be working on 
Kabul's streets last year. 

The Taleban restriction on women — they are 
allowed to work only in the health sector or as 
'eggars — means that more and more famihes 
;i-e aependent upon children as the main 
breadwinners. 

^ The pupils at Aschiana are no exception, 
rhey continue to support their families by 
.vashing cars, pohshing shoes, selling food or 
:ollecting. firewood and scrap. But between 
thores they come to the center to get breakfast, 
i wash and lessons in health education, math 
md Dari, the main language of Kabul. 

Before the Ikleban marched into town, the 
center accepted girls up to the age of 18, the age 
of majority for both sexes under Afghan statute 
shariah law decrees a girl's childhood to be over 
at 14 — it's 16 for boys — while the Taleban says 
she is a woman at 7 and should not mix with 
oys — for whom manhood is not defined — 
after that age. 

"It took about two months to get permission 
trom the I^Ieban authorities to let even the 
small girls back to the center," said TDH dele- 
,^ate Nick Hughes. "However, many of the girls 
are so undernourished that a 10-year-old can 
3ass for 7 and still be allowed in." 

The Taleban's distinction between the sexes, 
^long with the otherwise blanket ban on female 
-^aucation, has divided the international donor 
:ommunity. The United Nations Children's 
-und (UNICEF) suspended all assistance to 



education in Tileban-controiled areas m No- 
vember 1995 on the grounds that the poiicv 
contravened the Convention of the Rights of the 
Child. 

But the Swedish Committee lor Afghanistan 
aas argued, -vith support of manv Afghan 
NGOs, that bovs snouid r.ot be penalized be- 
cause of the Taleban's views. 

The Taleban has said that it will review its 
position on education for girls once its militarv 
goals have been achieved. But the reopening of 
girls schools will not be enough to silence the 
mternational outcry if the curriculum is pat- 
terned on the religious schools that spawned the 
Ttileban movement. 

"Donors won't have any objection if there are i 
j classes about religion so long as there is some '< 
j practical education," said Paul Barker of the 
charity CARE, which supports 38 "home 
I schools" in I^leban-controlled provinces south 
i of Kabul. "I think the Taleban will come to re- 
alize that there are some valu£ible skills which 
come out of a secular or broader Dased educa- 
tion. ' 

; At the ministerial level, more technocratic 
Taleban- are sensitive to criticism but fear 
ahenatmg their rank-and-file supporters, most 
ot whom are recruited from more conservative, 
Pashtun areas from southern Afghamstan. 

"That is the reason thev have taken such a 
nard line in Kabul," said Mr. Barker. "If they 
had come into Kabul and let everything con- 
tinue the way it had been before, what would 
taeir foot soldiers, who are going off to die in 
the trenches, think?" 

Even before the Tbleban held sway over edu- ^ 
cation, enrollment of girls was a mere 3.6 per- i, 
cent of the school-age f^^n^nie population. But 
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In another article m tne 
same issue, UNICEF Direcrc 
Ca.ro 1 Bellamy said Talebaii 
had reneged on a promise 
thar girls up 00 age 
would be allowed to go co 
school. She rejected as 
"implausible" tiheir argu- 
ment that there v/as not 
enough money to provide 
education for girls. 




Twn Afahan women not wearing the bui Ka veil work in a compound in the heart of Kabul 
weaving carpets and turban cloths, despite Taleban edicts that they should stay home. 





Hie Taliban does not allow u. An aia ofjicial says: '^We'vc oeen pusnin^ ine envelope. 

Schooling of x\f ghan girls goes ahead 



By Marc Kaufman 

INQUIRER STAFF WRITER 

KHOST. Afghanistan - One by 
'ine, the earnest young boyjs and 
giris of the village school made 
iheir way to the front chalkboard, 
received their question, and began 
10- write. 

"S X 6 + 12 = 60," one round-faced 
boy transcribed slowlv and care- 
fully. A lanky girl with black lines 
of kohl around her eyes recited a 
-^oem, then wrote it out m the Dari 
aialect. Another girl, shawl over 
:ier head, attempted some grammar. 

There was nothing extraordinarv 
or untoward about the schoolhouse 
scene — except that it is occurring 
openly in Afghanistan, on an ex- 
posed lullside m a section of the 
country that the Taliban' Islamic 
Movement has controlled for almost 
*v.^n \-ears. 

The fundamentalist Faliban. it 
was been widely reported and la- 
mented, does not allow girls to go to 
school. And if it ever did allow girls 
to be educated, it certainly would 
not be alongside boys. 
- But here m Khost, more than 30 
coed schools are now up and run- 
ning, teaching thousands of Afghan 
. children. Many of the teachers are 
female — despite strict Taliban 
^.ules against women working. 

Tlie schools, believed to be unique 
:n Afghanistan, were organized 
over the last two years by CARE In- 
ternational, with the help of a for- 
mer AJghani administrator from 
Kabul University. 

If the people want the schools, 
will pay for them, and will follow 
.;ome very general rules, local Tali- 
ban officials told CARE representa- 
tives, then they can have them. To- 
day the schools are largely financed 
by local villagers. 

They offer only basic education, the 
equivalent of a second- or third-grade 
curriculum to children sometimes as 
old as 14. Each school has just one 
teacher in one classroom, but some 
are ready and eager to grow. 

"We are very pleased with this 
program and expect to expand it sig- 
nificantly," Stuart Worsley, CARE's 
assistant country director for Af- 
ghanistan, said during a recent tour 
of the schools. 

Given the intensity of the Tali- 
ban's embrace of purdah, or separat- 
ing men and boys from women and 
girls, this seems impossible. UNI- 
CEF and other international agen- 
cies have closed most of their edu- 
cation programs in Afghanistan 
because girls were not being al- 
lowed to attend. 
But m Afghanistan, a wild and 



mountainous place where resist- 
ance to unpopular niios and laws is 
second nature to many, ihe ;mnossi- 
ble often has a way of becoming pos- 
sible. Afghans, after ail, accom- 
plished the imnossible by resisting 
the Soviet Union for 10 years and 
finally forcing its 115,000 soldiers to 
withdraw m 1989. 

Faced with widespread resentment 
against rules keeping girls out of 
school, top Taliban officials have be- 
gun to moderate their policies. Lasi 
month, Taliban radio reported that 
the nation's leader. Mullah Moham- 
mad Omar, had said the Koran did 
not prohibit the educating of r^irls. 

But Afghans are not waiting lor 
official approval from, Taliban lead- 
ers m Kabul, especially m areas of 
relative autonomy outside Taliban- 
controlled cities. 

"The Taliban, they are illiterate 
people, sometimes ignorant people, " 
said former mujaheddin com- 
mander Mohammad Ibrahim, whose 
children attend the coed hillside 
school outside Khost. A dignified 
man with a long beard and quick 
smile, he said many of his neigh- 
bors agree, although they may not 
be willing to express it. 

"The Talibs do not know Islam or 
the knowledge of this age," he said 
through_an mterpreter. "So when it 
comes to schools, we will do what 
we think is the right thing." 

And for this father of two daugh- 
ters and three sons, that means edu- 
cating all his children for as long as 
possible. 

Afghans put enormous w^eiciht on 
education, and educated people 
wear their accomplishments with 
great pride. The honorific "Engi- 
neer" is used like physicians in the 
United States use "Doctor," and ev- 
eryone here claims whatever title 
he can. Mohammad Ibrahim, for in- 
stance, was trained in first aid dur- 
ing the war against the Soviets, and 
now calls himself "Doctor." 

On the other side of Khost, on a 
dusty plain broken up by mud-wall 
compounds, boys and girls are 
learning m another CARE school 
housed in a surprising location: A 
newlv constructed mosque and 
guest room. 

The structure went up several 
years ago thanks to a well-known 
local mujaheddin commander, Jala- 
luddin Haqqani, who has close ties 
to some Persian Gulf sheiks. Haq- 
qani has now joined the Taliban, 
and IS fighting alongside it in the 
north of Afghanistan. 

Coed schooling is probably not 
what Haqqani or his gulf sponsors 



'ipecied for the new mosque guest 
)om, but that is what the people oi 
le village, Peeran Worza, sav thev 
want. 

"Because oi war, our children ana 
grandchildren never receivea i.io 
education they* need," said 
gnarled former mujaheddin fighter 
namea .'\merdin, who had (^ne 
aauf<nier and lour grandchildren in 
the school. "For boys and girls to ne 
Together is no problem. They are to- 
gether in the village all the' time." 

If Taliban officials ever came to 
the school and told them to exnei 
the girls, Amerdin and another vil- 
lage father explained, "we'd just toil 
'hem to go away." 

Around Klxost, perhaps the most 
startling and assumption-shattering 
school of all is offering classes in a 
large army-style tent, between the 
mud wall surrounding a family 
compound and nearby fields. 

Boys and girls are learning side 
by side, but here their teacher is a 
woman — and one who used to 
•each .schools m the, capital of Kabul 
when It was run by the communist 
government of the late president. 
.Najibullah, v/ho was executed by 
the Taliban in September. 

The teacher, Cobra Zarif, left Ka- 
bul with her sociology teacher hus- 
band after it became unwise to be 
associated with the former commu- 
nist government. But in her village 
outside of Khost. she is not only 
teaching boys and girls, but also 
teaching the sons and daughters of 
the mujaheddin fighters who bat- 
tled long and hard to defeat the 
communists. 

She said her village approached lo- 
cal Taliban officials with a request to 
open a CARE-related school, with 
Zarif as the teacher, more than a year 
ago, and that the Taliban oiferea no 
objections. "So far," Zarif said, "v/e 
can see no problems." - 

Zarifs husband, Mohammad, said 
a key to the school's success is its 
location two miles outside of Khost, 
a provincial capital that was de- 
stroyed during the war but is now 
being quickly rebuilt. A huge three- 
story mosque, said to be the largest 
m Afghanistan, is under construc- 
tion there, sponsored by Persian 
Gulf sheiks. 

'.'If the Taliban did come, we will 
just show them what we are doing," 
added Cobra Zarif, who wore a scarf 
over her head but not the head-to- 
toe covering of a burqa, which the 
Taliban favors. "Nothing here is 
against Islam; it is the opposite. The 
Koran says for children — boys and 
girls — to seek for knowledge." 

The teacher said she had great 
plans for the school and its boys and 
girls. "\Ve would be very happy if this 
turned into a universily^^liejsaid. 

THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 



Women in Afghanistan 

Imagine not being able to leave your home 
or go to work without fear of being publicly 
beaten. Or imagine that by dressing 'inap- 
propriately', you risk physical assault. Imag- 
ine, even, that you might be detamed solely 
by reason of your gender. And imagine that 
you confront these fears every day solely 
because you are a woman. This is the reality 
for many women in Afghanistan today who 
are at the mercy of various armed political 
groups battling for control of the country. 

Hi 1995, AI's report on women in 

Atghamstan revealed that women have 

suttered through a civil war which has 

ravaged their lives and homes m complete 

disregard of humanitarian law. As 
: decades of violence continue, women 

have been victims of violence, conflict, 

and religious strife although they play the 
I least active role in the hostilities. Women 

have been treated as spoils of war and 

subjected to rape and other forms of tor- 
: ture. The international communit)' has 

Ignored the situation of women m 

Afghanistan for too long. 



When they do venture onto the 
streets, women must wear the aU- 
enveioping burqa, which allows 
only a mesh opening over the 
eyes. White socks are also out, 
possibly because they might 
attract male attention. 



THETALEBAN FORCES 

The most recent development m this trag- 
ic conflict is the emergence of the Taleban 
as a military and political force. The situa- 
tion :br women in Kabul under the for- 
mer Mujahideen leaders was never ideal. 
The government, which was headed by 
President Rabbani, was far from advo- 
cating the rights of women. For exam- 
ple, it prohibited the delegation to the 
Fourth World Conference on Women in 
Beijing from attending at the last minute 
because it was decided that the confer- 
ence would promote "immoral and un- 
Islamic behavior". In addition, 
members of Afghan women's organiza- 
tions, such as the Revolutionary Associa- 
tion of the Women of Afghanistan 
(RAWA), which are not affiliated to any 
political group, have persistently faced 
harassment and death threats from 
Muiahideen groups. .Mma Keshwar 
Kamai. a founding member of RAWA 
wa? murdered m Pakistan in 1987, 
rer'jrtealv bv inemocrs of an .Afghan 




Armed internal conflict. 
Afghanistan 1995. 
c. Steve Dupont 



en's human rights are not violated only 
by one political group. Although each 
armed faction has perpetuated the ill- 
treatment of women, the Taleban appear 
to be more successful at enforcing 
restnctions on the livelihood of women 
than Mujahideen governments were m 
the past. 

The Taleban currently control about 
two-thirds of Afghanistan's territory as 
well as the mechanisms of government 
in the capital, Kabul. The Taleban have 
stated two broad aims which are first to 
disarm all warring Mujahideen factions 
which they believe are corrupt and sec- 
ondly, to impose on Afghanistan their 
stiict interpretation of Islamic law. Tale- 
ban forces appeared at first to be able to 
impose discipline and order upon their 
emergence. However, this perceived 
order and stability has a significant cost 
in termiS ofth-^ '• -iman rights of wom.en. 



of women have been physically restnct- 
'^d to their homes. They are not allowed 
to go to work or leave their homes unac- 
companied by a close male relative. 
Girls are not allowed to go to school. 
The imposition of strict Islamic law by 
the Taleban has in principle 
denied women some of their most funda- 
mental rights - including the rights of 
association, freedom of expression, and 
employment. 

CRUEL PUNISHMENTS 
Taleban edicts ban women from going to 
work. This has had an overwhelming 
impact on the heallli care system m 
Kabul. As female nurses form the back- 
bone of the health system, their inability' 
to work has seriously impaired the capa- 
bilities of health services. Nurses who 
haa gone to help their patients 111 earlv 
October 1006 were r^^peatedly beaten dv 
Taleban guards, in one hospital, the Tale- 
ban reportedly told all 80 female patients 
to go home as their modesty could not be 
preserved in an overcrowded ward. 
Amnesty International was informed by 
a visitor to Kabul of the phght of two 
Afghan nurses who were assaulted by the 
Taleban and beaten. The nurses were 
toid by Taleban officials that thev should 
continue to work at a certain hospital 
while others had been sent home. On 30 
October, the Taleban official in charge of 
the security area - reportedly a 17-year old 
youth - came to the hospital. Upon seeing 
that the two nurses were not wearing 
burqas but were only covered with 
scarves and long coats, the Taleb became 
very angry and dragged the two women to 
a tiee nearby and began beating them 
with a tree branch. When one tried to run 
away, the Taleb forced her onto the 
ground and held her in between his feet 
while beating her with a stick. 

Countless women have been beaten in 
the streets for not wearing a burqa - a gar- 
ment which covers the body from head to 
toe with only a small, lace-covered open- 
ing to look through. Women who show 
even an inch of a bare ankle are at risk. 
On 4 October 1996, The Guardian news- 
paper published a story about three 
women who were brutally beaten 
because a few inches of bare leg were 
showing above the women's ankles. An 
eye-witness reported to Amnest>' Interna- 
tional tliat a Taleban guard severely beat a 
woman who had gone out of the house 
without weanng a burqa, even though 
she cried out tnat she could not afford 



I a Herat, Kabul, and other major provm- 
ciai centers of Afghanistan, the impact of 
Taieban restrictions has been acutely felt, 
in these cines, there are a significant 
iiumber oi educated, professionai 
A'omen. Kabul Universit\', whicli has 
>:losed since the Taieban takeover, repon- 
v-dly had 8,000 women students. In the 
cit\', professional women made up a siz- 
able part of the workforce. Rules m these 
cities were also fairly 'relaxed' relative to 
other areas of Afghanistan. The sudden 
:mposmon ofTaleban rule undern::;neG 
the protessional and academic lives of 
these women. In Kabul under the Tale- 
ban, there is also concern about the 
impact of their edicts on the estimated 
2^000 to 30,000 widows, many of 
whom are the sole providers for their 
ramilies. These women liave been hit 
oarticuiariv hard bv the Dan on women 
■.vorkmg. in addition, those widows wno 
ao not nave any close male relatives to 
accompany them in public may be m the 
position of not being able to go outside 
without fearing punishment by the Tale- 
ban. Working women in Herat and Kabul 
protested in vain against the rigid code 
the Taieban imposed. When the Taieban 
entered Herat in September 1995, they 
closed certain government departments, 
women's public baths, and girls' 
schools. Hospitals were closed for nvo or 
three days. They were then re-opened 
because they realized that female mem- 
bers of the families ofTaleban needed 
medical treatment. 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 

Policies w^hich restrict the rmhts of 
women have drawn criticism from UN 
relief programs and international aid 
agencies in Afghanistan. In 1995, 
UNICEF suspended its educational pro- 
grams in Taieban controlled areas j 
because the Taleban's opposition to edu- 
cation for girls violates the UN Conven- 
tion on t.he Rights of the Child. In March 
1966, a number of non-governmental 
organizations also suspended their 
humanitarian programs in western 
Afghanistan. Save the Children-UK stat- 
ed that the new restrictions on women's 
employment, which was already limited 
in any case, removed all opportunities 
:or humanitarian organizations to con- 
sult and communicate Qirectiy with 
-fshan women. The British aid orsani- 



zanon, Oxfam, suspended its program 
'.v'nen t'f:e ■r:ilei)an stopped their female 
statf from worKing. The restrictions ot 
the Taieban 011 women's work has 
,i:evereiv curtaiied organizations workmiz 
outside the health sector. Agencies have 
noted a dramatic increase in mine-relat- 
ed injuries, for example, suffered bv 
women and children following the pro- 
hibition of women's participation m 
mine awareness programs and the clo- 
sure of schools by the Taieban. 

INTERNATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Women m Afghanistan have continued 
to work and study outside their homes. 
They have demonstrated in the streets to 
protest the denial of their rights. But 
'nev are aiso attacked, beaten, detained. 
: aped. ana tortured because ot these 
activities. Afghan women, as well as the 
rest of the civilian population, are m des- 
perate need of an environment in which 
their human rights are respected. All 
warring factions in Afghanistan are 
responsible for the cycle of abuses and 
lack or respect for humanitarian law. The 
international community is responsible 
tor finding and implementing solutions 
to ena t::e suifermg of Afghan women. 
The powerful countries supporting the 
Taieban include the United States, Saudi 
.Arabia, and Pakistan. Amnesty Interna- 
tional believes that governments who 
■upper: mese warring factions, particu- 
iarly tnose who have supplied arms to the 
conflict, have a responsibility^ for their 
conduct m the field of human rights. 
They are answerable for the policies and 
practices of these groups which violate 
fundamental human rights. AIUSA and 
other NGOs have forcefully raised these 
human rights concerns with top officials 
of the Chnton administration and contin- 
ue to v.-arn against legitimizing the wom- 
en's i'Uman rights setbacks represented 
in the Tr^^eban policies. 

US CORPORATE SUPPORT 

Unocal, which has consistentiy done 
business with the military' junta (SLORC) 
in Mvar.mar. dismaved the human rights 
comniunit\' bv publicly endorsing the 
Taieban On Oct. 3, 1996. Reuters 
reported that "the U.S. energy c(;inpany 
L'noca. Corporation which is seeking to 



ouild a gas and an oil pipeline : oss 
.Afghanistan from Turkmemsia:! ro Pak- 
:"-tan, ,'~\-nd tliat tlie Taieban victories were 
.i positive development. Ch.ris T ^^Z2n. 
'vice President or Unocal International 
Energy Ventures Ltd., said, "we r-.-aard it 
(the current situation in Afglianistani as 
\ er\' positive... I understand P.:!ki.<ran has 
alreadv recognized the Taieban jovern- 
ment. If the USA follows, it will !;,-ad the 
way to international lending agencies 
coming m. ' Please use the enclosed 
model letter rc.xt to protest Unocal's state- 
ments. To obtain a copv of Ai's !■ ,0^ 
repon on 'Vv-'omen m Atghanistan and/or 
a copy of the 1996 AI report entitied. 
".Afghanistan: Grave Abuses m tb.c Namie 
of Religion", contact AIUSA Pubiicauons 
Department, 322 8th Avenue, .\Y NY 

lOOOI.''-'- 
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Amnesty International USA 
322 Eighth Avenue 
New York, NY loooi 

Afghan women endihre 
brunt of Taliban nde^ 

The bearded Taliban ridmg in 
back carry a stick in one hand 
and a Kalashnikov rifle m the 
other, ready to beat any woman 
breaking their rules. 

On a single recent day. religious 
police beat six women for various 
transgressions — the worst being 
a woman who aliowed her arm to 
be seen. For that ofTense, she was 
dragged from her vehicle and beat 
publicly. 

"This is essential so that other 
women will observe hijab [the ftiU 
covering]," said Haji Kalahuddin, 
head of the Taliban religious 
police. 

On another day, the religious 
police beat 24 shopkeepers arid 
taxi drivers for dealing with 
women who were not wearing 
burqas. I' 
Two French male aid workers 
were jailed for 26 days for niiit- 
gling with Afghan women. They 
were released, but five Afghan.s 
charged with them are still in jail 
and will receive up to 29 lashes as 
punishment. 

Mullah Muhammad Turabi.'a 
cleric who flies into a rage if!.a 
woman is in the same room, has 
been appointed by the Taliban's 
supreme commander to establish 
the code of behavior for Afghans 
— including men. 
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Vvomen cail for immediate e: 



io Aignamsian 

From Shamim Shahid 



PESRA.W/VR - In cormecnon \nm 
:ine Universai -Women Day, me war 
affected educated, civilised and demo- 
cratic minded women from Afgham- 
lan arranged gatherings m Peshawar 
with a view to divert attendon of the 
/vorid coimtries towards their griev- 
" ances. 

The Peshawar based Afghan Women 
r-Oimcil arrangeda gathering ai Arvana 
Afghan School Hayataoad, Pesnawar 
on Samrday. While the Revoiutionar. 
Association Women of Afghamstan 
R.AWA) arranged a gaihenng 
Cherat area m the artemoon. Tr.e 
Hayatabad gathering besides a large 
number of Afghan women, associatec 
■vim health and educanon fields was 
.".rrenced bv scores of those women 
vrio nad ien their homes arter estac- 
.isning of Tahbaii's ruie m Kabul anc 
now living under the open sk'v at Nasar 
Bagh and Akora Khattak Refugees 
camp. 

The Afghan Women Council ' s meet- 
ing in connection with Women's Uni- 
versal Day was presided over by Fatana 
ishaq Gillani and beside her it was 
addressed by Mohtarama Shallqua 
Seraj, Dr.Zohra Jan, Dr. Alama Jan. 
Madia Naji,'5pogmay Heraat and oth- 



ers. 

Before delivenng speeches, the 
AWC leaders and stalwarts also pro- 
vided an opportunir>' to the war ai- 
fected women to describe m depth 
i^ieir grievances. The .Afghan womer. 
raostivthe widows informed that tne> 



ignimg 

■vere facing shelter, ciotii ana food 
problems. Tney pieaaea before uie 
■ vorid countnes. particuiarlvtiie unneG 
Nations to provide mem treatment ra- 
^ilities. 

On behalf of the Afghan Women 

Council Fatana ishaa Gillani and 

Mohtarama Shafiaua Serai distributee 

gift packets among me women resia- 

ins m the refugee camp. Mohtarama 

Shafiqua Serai is the younger SLSter or 

iate Ghazi Ami an Cllaii Khan. 

Adaressmc me gathenng. Presideni 

or the .'Afghan Women Council Fatana 

Ishaq Gillani said that it was astonisn- 

mg that heroic Afghans who naa ae- 

feated former Soviet union like force 

.qow passmg tnrough severe economic 

and social proolems. Dunng occuoa- 

aon of the red-army, me women losi 

meir husbanas. sons, brothers. Simi- 

wnen Muiahideen entered Kabul. 

However. Taliban after capturmg 

Kaoui buried brutalities of the Red 

.Array, communists and Mujahideen. 

She said that now die Afghan women 

wno lost then- bread-earners are not 

allowed to come out of their homes. 

Fatana Ishaq Gillani said tiiat Islam 

allows the women to get education and 

earn hveiihood through an honourable 

iob. However, the Aighan war lords 

had isnored said glonous guidelmes 

of the sacred religion of Islarn and 

deprived the Afghan women of theu" 

just islamic nghts. 
She urged the .Afghan rulers to revise 

meir policies and let the war affected 
vomen get education and serve meir 
motnerianc m various capacities. 



The Presiaent of Afghan Women 
" "vjncii v.-as m.ore critical towarcs me 
'/::Lie^ 'Naiions, Unitea States 
-.mencu ana oiiier develoned coun- 
:r:es ana sa'.a that arter crettim: m.eir 
.jpieciive?. they ignored the Afghans. 

She ::aia tnat all tliese forces riaa 
extenaed u-emendous help to Aftinans 
while ui2\- were fighting against me 
t\ea Amm> aiia commumsts. But arter 
eoiianse oi tne rormer Soviet Lnion. 
'he USA and its allies ignored Afeh.ms 
who now begging a two-time ary Dreaa 
in all over the world. She urged tne 
UnitediNations, United States of 
Ajnerica and other developed coun- 
tries to- rome forward and help the 
Afghans at this cmaal stage. 

Fatana Ishaq Gillani also expressed 
concern over ongoing bloodshed, ana 
confrontation among the Afghans and 
repeated her demand for an early ne- 
gotiated solution to the conflict She 
said that war is no solution to the issue 
'therefore, she called uoon leaders from 
ail over Aighamstan to stop rigntmg. 

The RAWA funcnon at Cherat was 
also focused on grievances of the war 
affected Afghan women. But the 
RAWA leaders held the radical and 
hard line Afghan leaders responsible 
for destruction of their motherland. 
The RAWA leaders said tiiat hard 
liners are bent on to destroy Afgham- 
stan from every walk of life to come 
forward and mitiate a jomt struggle 
against these hard liners. 

The participants in RAWA function 
also chanted slogans against Taliban. 
Similarly, they accused Gulbadm. 
Sayyaf, Rabbani, Dosnim and others 
the' killers. But the RAWA activists 
didn't condemn Ahmad Shah Masua. 
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BACKGROUND ENFORMATIG.N 

R.AWA a left-of-centre group which does not advocate violence, has been active for over a decade. It campaigns lor 
women 's rights and provides education and health facilities for women and children. It has set up a number of educational 
and health programs in Afghanistan but has had to scale down these operations because of the threats it receives. Most ot its 
operations are based in Afghan renigee areas in Pakistan. These include several well-organized schools in Peshawar and 
Quetta and a health centre in Quetta. 

RAWA has been at the forefront of Afghan groups campaigning for women's rights m Afghanistan. It has contmuousiy 
opposed the policies of the Afghan .Mujahideen groups towards women ana, since me advent of the Taleban m southern 
.'.fehanistan in 1994, RAWA memcers have been demonstrating against the Taleban's ban on women going to work and girls 
some to school. R^AWA's demonsuations are attended by Afghan women only, but many Afghan men who support RAWA's 
cause usually stay in the background and provide security when necessary. 

Concern for the saf-ety of members of the Revolutionary Association of Women of Afghanistan (RAWA) in Pakistan has 
been heightened following the detention and torture of a RAWA sympathizer by individuals reportedly Imked to Pakistan's 
security forces. 
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Program 
ridges 
cultural 
fissures 



Afghan women 
nnect to new life 



By Kimberty Winston 

STAFF WRITER 

FREMONT — Wlien ihey ar- 
rived from .•\lghaiiisiaii. they 
were cm off by a ^ap in lan- 
guage, religion, customs and 
food. And. they were old — too 
old. many of them felt, to learn 
and adapt. 

"They didn't understand lele- | 
\1sion. they didn't understand 
their own grown children, they 
were afraid to go out in traffic 
because they couldn't read the 
road signs," said Najia Hamid. 
who brought her elderly mother 
with her to Union City from 
Kabul in 1990. "These poor 
women stayed at home." 

But now. many of these eld- 
eriy women are bridging the cul- 
mrai miles through the Mchan 
Elderly Women's Program that 
Hamid coordinates. 

The program's goal is to pro- 
\'ide elderly /Vfghan women with 
the practical skills to adapt to 
their new hometowns. Some 
have taken Paratransit courses 
to navigate buses, trains and 
taxis; others have attended Fre- 
mont Adult School to take Eng- 
lish as a Second Language 
classes: others have attended 
workshops on becoming U.S. 
citizens. 

Perhaps inosi importantly, all 
have made friends with people 
in similar circumstances. 

The program was started in 
November 1995 by 12 members 
of the local chapter of the Af- 
ghan Women's Association In- 
ternational. That group was 
founded in 1992 when some 
local Afghan v.-omen decided 
diey "wanted lo do something 
^■0 support (Hir people outside 




STEPHANIE SECREST — Staff 

Gulalai Nasiri (left) greets Alia Hamid at a meeting of the Afghan Elderly Women's Program at the Fre- 
mont Senior Center. 



the United States." Hamid said. 

Mtev sending 85.000 pounds 
of food and clothes lo Mghan 
refugees in Pakistan, the Afghan 
Women's Association decided to 
turn lis <utentton lo [he prob- 
lems of their people in the Bay 
.\rea. 

They met with police about 
the problems of gang involve- 
ment and drug abuse among Af- 
ghan teens. And ihey met with 
teens to try and establish a way 
to link them to a culture and a 
country many left long ago and 
had little hope of seeing again. 

Then they turned to the eld- 
erly women among iliem. 

"In Afghanistan, there is re- 
spect for elders, the children 
know they must spend time 
with them, ihev are lionored," 
Hamid said, "But here, society 
is completely changed for them. 
Their children are busy, out 
working, and their grandchil- 
dren are completely American- 
ized." 

Many of the women are refu- 
gees who lost husbands, sons 
and brothers in the war with the 
So\1et Union that swept through 
I heir country from 1979 to 
1989, Arriving in this country, 
ihey found themselves entirely 
dependent on their children or 
grandchildren who were 
learning Enohsh in the schools. 



into depression. 



Many fell 
Hamid said. 

Perhaps as manv as 90 per- 
cent of these women are illit- 
erate in Farsi, their own 
language, Hamid estimates. 
How much harder, then, to try 
to learn English'? 

The hrst meeting of the Af- 
ghan Elderly Women's program 
attracted 25 members. Now, the 
monihlv meetings have mush- 
roomed to include 85 women 
from the Tri-Cities, 
San Jose, Concord 
Modesto. 

Hamid attributes much of the 
program's success to English 
classes provided to the women 
bv the Fremont Adult School 
and to her recent affiliation with 
the Women's Health Leadership 
program. That group connected 
her with experts on the health 
[)robIems of women in low in- 
come and under served commu- 
nities. Through that program, 
she has brought Farsi-speaking 
doctors to speak to the women 
about health, diet and exercise. 

At the February meeting at 
the Fremont Senior Center, the 
women listened to speakers 
trom the Social Security Depart- 
ment and the health and legal 
professions describe how the. 
Iiew welfare reform laws could 



effect them. 

The majority of the speakers 
spoke Farsi, and a translator 
was on hand to translate ques-' 
tions and answers for the non- 
.Afghan speakers. 

The women say the program 
has been a vital link to a new 
life. 

"When I first got here, I can't- 
go out. I don't speak the Ian* 
guage. so I am dependent on inv' 
son." said Shamsul-Banai 
Kabir. 69, w^ho came to Frcr 
Hayward. mont with her family in 1984. 
and even "Now. I know how to take a bus 
to a clinic if I or my husband 
are sick." 
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Afghans Cry Out For Education 

In the world map of n\^..cr education, the 
small Balkh University here may not figure 
prominently. But if there was a way of 
measuring enthusiasm for learning, the 
students and teachers of Balkh University 
could well be heading the list. In the midst 
of a long, debilitating civil war, motivation 
is perhaps the only thing going for Balkh 
University. 



UNIVERSITE DE BALKH, 

creee en 1986 a Mazar-e 
Charif 

Recteur : Ezatullah Ahmed, 
geologue 

Etudiants : total <3) : 3 760 ; 
hommes : 2 590 ; femmes : 
1 170 

Facultes : agriculture, genie 
civil, economie edecine, 
histoire et litte" ;^ .ure, droit, 
etudes islamiques 



Corps enseignant : total : 
212, dont 171 hommes et 
41 femmes 
Diploma : maitrise 
Diplomes : total depuis 1993 : 
494, dont 327 hommes et 
167 femmes 

Financement : Djunbech 
Melli Islam-e Afghanistan 

(From a recent issue 
of Les Nouvelles 
d ' Afghanistan ) 



Against great odds, the students and the 
faculty of the University are struggling to 
keep their institution alive. The Taliban, 
which has occupied two-thirds of 

Afghanistan and now covets the remaining northern plains, casts a long shadow over the University. 

^'The young people here are afraid of the Taliban, that has banned education for girls and pushed the 
boys into a medieval barbarism", Ms. Ahmed, an English teacher at the university, said. The Taliban has 
reopened Kabul University, but girl students have been barred from its gates. Another young lecturer, 
Mr. Nasir, said ''We thought the Taliban will end the war and bring peace". '^But our illusions have 
been shattered. The Taliban wants to take us back to the stone age", he said. 

Unlike in Kabul University, where the girl students have been banished from its portals, here at Balkh 
University there are large numbers of girl students and female faculty members. 

Balkh University runs two different schedules to accommodate the many students who have flocked 
here from all over Afghanistan to pursue higher studies at Mazar-e- Sharif, the last sanctuary as yet out 
of bounds for the Taliban. The Afghan middle class has long admired university degrees. Many of them 
append ''doctor" and "engineer" to their names, to declare their educational achievements. 

While the students here are eager for modern education, the administration is hard pressed to cope 
with the difficult situation. The deputy director of the University, Mr. Ziauddin, listed a number of 
problems confronting the administration. There are not enough trained teachers and the university is 
badly short of printed materials. 

The Balkh University was set up just a decade ago under the reign of Dr. Najibullah, who was brutally 
murdered by the Taliban after the fall of Kabul September last. It has 6,000 students now and seven 
faculties. But many more students are desperate for admission. The shortage of accommodation, 
trained staff and inadequate laboratories force the university to deny admission to many. Reflecting the 
generous outlook of the Afghan people, Balkh university has on its rolls about 15 Pakistani students. 
The Pakistani boys say they are treated well here. 

The faculty of the University is desperate for external assistance to meet the challenge of higher 
education in northern Afghanistan. It is craving for a printing press of its own to produce text books 
for the students. Balkh University has established some linkages with Humboldt University in Germany 
and Kuni university in Turkey. The first batch of teachers are all set to go to Turkey for training. 

Denial of education to girls and the bar against women to go out and work are among the many 
excesses that the Taliban has imposed on the people of Afghanistan in the areas under its control. Over 
the years in Afghanistan, women have formed a big chunk of the teaching community. By banning 
women from teaching, the Taliban has struck a devastating blow against schools in Afghanistan. 
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In contrast, women's groups are working hard in northern Afghanistan to promote education among 
children under difficult conditions. Close to 50 per cent of enrolled students here are girls. And most of 
the teachers are women. But the shortage of buildings, books and stationery constrain this effort. With 
a prolonged civil war enervating the Afghan economy, there are barely any resources for education. 

Asked what they will do if the Taliban takes over northern Afghanistan, the mood of the women 
alternates between sorrow and anger and between defiance and dejection. Ms. Hamira, who teaches 
law at Balkh University and is a member of the human rights commission here, demanded to know: 
''Where is the United Nations, when our women are being trampled upon? Why is no one in the world 
interested in our fate? Please write in your papers that our sisters in southern Afghanistan have lost all 
their rights". 

Ms. Omana who teaches at a school here asserted, 'We are ready to defend northern Afghanistan, at 
any cost, against the Taliban. We now have a life here to preserve". But behind that defiance, there is 
perhaps an unspoken realisation that if and when the Taliban runs over northern Afghanistan, there may 
be very little the Afghan women can do. 

For two decades, Afghanistan women have paid dearly as their nation got caught in the crossfire of 
great power rivalry. They have lost their brothers, husbands and sons in a war that does not seem to 
have an end. Now they have been forced to surrender their basic human rights. 

The initial hostile reactions of the Western media against the excesses of the Taliban did raise some 
hope that international women's groups will rally to defend the rights of their sisters in Afghanistan. 

But there is an attempt in the Western media to repackage the Taliban, present it in favourable light 
before Western audiences and lend it legitimacy. Last month, representatives of the Taliban were 
serenaded in Washington and New York. It is being suggested that the West can do business with the 
Taliban, which could be slowly encouraged to moderate its social policies. With powerful geopolitical 
interests behind the Taliban, the prospects for international activism on issues of gender and education 
in Afghanistan do seem rather bleak. For now at least, the Afghan women here may have been 
condemned to mourn all alone. 



AFGHANISTAN NEWS SERVICE - News 



From C. Raja Mohan 
Hindi Online 



March 22, 1997 



Immorality in Afghanistan 



MANY aid organisations in Kabul 
have suspended their pro- 
grammes after the arrest of two French 
aid workers by the Taliban, the Afghan 
capital's new rulers. Some are wondering 
whether to pull out altogether. 

Most of the problems facing the aid 
workers concern the Taliban's attitude to 
women. The two French- 
men and five of their local 
staff were arrested at a 
lunch party on February 
2ist given by the female ex- 
patriate staff for their Af- 
ghan women workers. The 
fate of the local staff is not 
known, but the Frenchmen 
are under investigation for 
what the Taliban consider 
immorality: being in the 



same compound as un- 
veiled women. The veils 
they insist upon have a 
small patch of gauze cover- 
ing the eyes; Saudi-style 
veils, which show the eyes, 
are unacceptable. 

The Taliban are de- 
manding that aid organisations buy 
mini-buses with curtains to transport 
their female staff. Local drivers are afraid 
of carrying women workers— whether ex- 
patriate or local-in case they are stopped 
by armed patrols and accused of immoral 
acts. Almost half of Kabul's mother-and- 
child health clinics run by aid workers 

have suspended their operations. 

At first the Taliban, who occupied Ka- 



bul in September, turned a blind eye to 
the fact that many Afghan women were 
working for aid agencies. Since the ar- 
rests, the agencies have sought written 
guarantees that their work will not be im- 
peded. The Taliban will not give them. 

Even if they would, the guarantees 
would not necessarily be honoured by 
street patrols. There is a big difference be- 
tween what is decreed by those suppos- 
edly in authority and what 
happens in reality. The 
Taliban have said that 
women are allowed to 
work in medical services, 
subject to .certain restric- 
tions. Yet cars carrying 
women to and from work 
have been stopped, the 
drivers harassed and the 
women ordered home. 



A pull-out by aid agen- 
cies would be a serious 
blow to Kabul's citizens. In- 
ternational organisations 
provide more than 90% of 
medical supplies in Kabul, 
and almost half the city's 
population receives some 
kind of food aid. 
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Bread is precious in the City of Widows' 



By Esther Robinson 

Kabul, Afghanistan — It's winter in Kabul, a 
pretty city situated in the mountains at 6,000 
feet above sea level. Evergreens grow along the 
roadside, the sky is a deep blue and the sun shines on 
the snow-covered summits. The alpine climate makes 
for pleasant summers — hot but not humid — while 
winters are harsh and cold. 

In this musing, it is almost possible to forget the 
reality: that this is Kabul after almost 20 years of 
continuous war, where 1 million residents endure 
rampant inflation and few job prospects. Many fami- 
lies live in abject poverty in somebody else's house 
because their own house and all their possessions 
were lost in a bombing raid or a rocket attack. 

Theirs is a tough life and, with the recent takeover 
of the city by the Taliban, the lives of Kabul's citizens 
have been changed again. The Taliban, a group of 
fundamentalist rebels, banned women from the 
workplace. Some of Kabul's women are educated to 
umversity level — like many of us, they strive for 
meaningful careers. To have all of this taken away — 
almost overnight — has left them angry and con- 
fused. But the women who are suffering most are the 
war widows of Kabul. 

Kabul is called the City of Widows because it is 
home to 30,000 women who have lost their husbands 
in the war. Many of them are displaced from nearby 
rural areas and, coming from more traditional fami- 
lies, are poorly educated. When their husbands were 
aUve, the women were responsible for managing 
their households and bringing up the children while 
the men worked to provide for the family. 

Now, the women are forced to earn an income in a 
city where women have been banned from the work- 
place. Because they are unskilled, many beg. 

Others knock on doors and ask whether they can 
do household chores in exchange for just enough to 

buy a bit of food. 

The prices are still too high for many people to 
afford enough to eat, and during the winter they must 
choose between heating or food. Usually they choose 
food and eat their meals in freezing houses. Cooking 
fuel consists of old paper, dry leaves and old plastic 
that the children have scavenged that day. 

As I walk around the city, women and sometimes 
old men approach me with their cloth bread bags 
open. They ask for bread and tell me that their chil- 
dren haven't eaten for two days. They move from 
street to street knocking on doors and asking for left- 
over food or day-old bread. 

Two cute little girls, about 3 and 5, approach me 
outside a friend's house. Their outstretched hands 
need no explanation. As they stand shivenng in six 
inches of fresh snow, wearing broken plastic sandals 
and a thin summer jacket, the oldest tells me that her 
father is dead and her mother is sick. 

In my work, I come face to face with the way ordi- 
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nary people have to live, knowing that they have lit^e 
opportunity to improve their lot. I stand in the door( 
way of their homes and feel the freezing cold from 
the mud floor seep onto my feet and work its way u^^ 
my legs. At the end of the day, I return to a sparsely ^ 
furnished but warm house and a full, if simple, mealg 

Many people are being helped. CARE provides 
10,000 widows — a third of all the widows in Kabul ^ 
with winter staples of bread, lentils, red beans and 
vegetable oil. I manage a project where widows sew; 
or knit clothes and blankets, which are sold to other-^ 
agencies to be distributed as relief items. The profit " 
earned is used to buy more materials. Instead of wag^ 
es, the widows are paid in food for all the items the>^'- 
produce. The project had been shut down by the Tah-^ 
ban; delicate negotiations with Kabul's hard-line ne^J 
rulers only recently enabled it to restart. }''' 

All of us at CARE worked over the recent holidays. 
The Afghan people accept Jesus as one of their ~ 
prophets, but they don't celebrate his birth in the 
way we do at home. Thus, CxARE made its regular ^ ■; 
food distribution on Christmas Day. The closest thirf^- 
to Christmas in Afghanistan is February's Eid, wheri,"^ 
under normal circumstances, families visit and try to" 
outdo one another in their offering of the best cookie^' 
and cakes. In normal times, ever>'body would buy 
new clothes and the children would receive sweets, ■ ' 
shoes or money from relatives. 

But on this Eid, as for the past 20 years, the 
Afghan people will have little to celebrate. 

The holiday will merely serve to invoke the memo- 
ries of happier times for those who can remember - 
that far back, and will be a time for the children to 
listen to tales of better days. 

It is a new year in Afghanistan. Let us all hope it is 
a better one for its people. 
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Taliban authorities promise protection 

Ninety percent of former displays scattered 



-JNDON. ilernic eltorts are hc- 
ne inaae to save what remains 
)i the Kabul Museum, once the 
mest m central Asia. Most of 
'\v important nieces have been 
:v)oiea during the past :our 
■ ears. But with conditions wors- 
enine. an unpublicised rescue 
operation was mounted in Sep- 
tember to move what survives 
from the vulnerable museum i 
ouiiding on the outskirts of I 
Xabui to the comparative sate- \ 
:y of the city centre. The Art 
Newspaper can re\'eal that the 
caretuily prepared evacuation 
nad almost been completed 
■•••hen the taliban seized power 
m the capital on 27 September. 

The remnants of the coUec- 
'lon are now in specially pro- 
■ected rooms in the Kabul He- 
el. Its iobbys nas been conven- 
ed to a secure store for trie fa- 
■p.ous carved wooden crave er- 
iigies from Nuristan. The large 
dining room was bricked in. 
and steel doors removed from 
the museum have been used to 
create smaller stores. Nine bed- 
room serve as offices. 

The fate of the Kabul Muse- 
um IS a chilling reflection of 
Afghanistan's tragedy. The 
country'^ cultural history is 
among the richest and most 
ancient on eanh, because of its 
strategic position on the cross- 
roads of Asia and the West. Yet 
in the space of just a few years, 
so much of its heritage has been 
lost. 

Of the seventy masterpieces 
illustrated in the 1974 Kabul 
Museum guidebook, fifty-six 
have been looted and the fate of 
some of the remaining fourteen 
is uncenain. 

Most of the collection has 
already passed onto the black 
market, dispersed to thousands 
of unscrupulous dealers and 
collectors abroad. When the loot 
eventually reaches the connois- 
seurs, through a series of hands, 
prices are high. A specialist we 
spoke to in Islamabad revealed 
that sue had just been shown 
fourfirst-centur\' Begram plas- 
ter medallions irom the muse- 
um, with an asking price of 
SI 50.000. 

The Kabul Museum, which 
is six miles south of the city in 
Daralaman, has been on 'the 
front line between competing 
Mujahideen factions. Control 
of Darulaman has constantly 
changed hands since 1992. The 
museum has suffered a series 



'I rocket attacks and has been 
lootea dozens of times. ucsDite 
couraeeous eli'orts hy staif to 
protect the building and its pre- 
cious contents. 

Of the seventy masterpieces 
illustrated in the 1974 Kabul 
Museum guidebook, ilfty-six 
have been looted and the rate of 
some of the remaining founeen 
is uncenajn. 

Most of the collection has 
already passed onto the black 
market, dispersed to thousands 
■of unscrupulous dealers and 
collectors abroad. When me loot 
eventually reaches the connois- 
-eurs. throusn a series of hands, 
prices are high. A specialist we 
poke to in Islamabad revealed 
mat she had just been shown 
:our ilrst-ceniurs' Beeram pias- 
:er meaaiiions from tne muse- 
um, vvitn an askinc once of 
? 150.000. 

The Kabul Museum, wnicn 
IS six miles south of the city in 
Daraiaman. has been on the 
front line between competing 
.Mujahideen factions. Control 
of Darulaman has constantly 
changed hands since 1 992. The 
museum has suffered a senes 
of rocket attacks and has been 
looted dozens of limes, despite 
courageous effons by statf to 
protect the building and its pre- 
cious contents. 

Ofthe 750 objects which had 
been on display in the museum 
until its closure to the public in 
!992. probably ninety percent 
r,avc DC ,T looted, .--.rouna half 
the many thousanas or lesser 
pieces in store have disap- 
peared. These estimates w tit 
given to the Art Newspaper by 
Carla Grissman, an American 
who until September was he 
Kabul representative of the 
Society for the Preservation of 
Afghanistan's Cultural Herit- 
age. 

Earlier this year museum 
staff decided that it had become 
essential to move what re- 
mained of the collection to the 
centre of Kabul. Possible sues 
were examined and the Kabul 
Hotel was chosen, a large three- 
storey building constructed by 
the Soviets in the 1 950s. Closed 
as a hotel several years ago, it 
lay largely abandoned, stripped 
of its furnishings, partly dam- 
aged by a nearby ordnance ex- 
plosion, and with all the win- 
dows blown out. 

The entire right wing of the 
hotel was rented to the Ministrv 



■ m' Culture and in June. worR 
taried on converting it into a 
cries of museum storerooms. 
.Ml the windows were bricKcd 
up, except for small spaces to 
allow a little light to enter ( there 
s normally no electricity in 
xabui). 

Meanwhile at Darulaman the 
long process began of register- 
ing and packing the remaining 
objects. Since the museum 
[orerooms had last been put in 
order in July 1995, they had 
nilfered yet again. The floors 
were ankle deep in broken pot- 
terv artefacts. Sorting throuah 
what remained of the collec- 
tion was a painful process. 

Dispersed 

J The precious ivory throne- 
rack from iici^ram was found 
icmolished. after looters had 
removed the thirteen mtncate- 
iv carved panels. Splinters ot 
ihe throne were strewn on the 
;loor. Countless fragments of 
;.mashed Greek plaster medal- 
lions were swept up from the 
Begram storeroom. Not a sin- 
gle intact object survived from 
The Begram collection, which 
had been excavated in the 1 930s 
at the second-century summer 
paiace of the Kushan king. 
,J The third-century BC mar- 
ble herm figure from Ai Kha- 
num was found headless, but 
the broken head was later dis- 
covered in another room. 
J .Many stone inscnptions from 
■ he second-centuiT Surkh Kotal 
temple complex were safe, but 
all the ornately carve Corinthi- 
an capitals had been looted. 
J The important schist figure 
of a worshipping child from 
Paitava had gone (second to 
fifth century). All that remained 
v.'as apathetic solitary fragment, 
the boy's left hand holding a 
bowl. 

□ The Islamic bronzes and 
lusterw are from Ghazni. dat- 
ing lorm the tenth to the thir- 
teenth centuries, had been main- 
Iv dsstroyed by fire, 
j N'irtuailv the entire collec- 
tion of 35,000 coins had been 
looted (including the largest 
known Greek coins, part ofthe 
Kunduiz hoard). In the sand 
near the entrance to the muse- 
um a single second-century Sas- 
anian coin v.-as spotted. 
□ The fifteen carved wooden 
figures and grave effigies 
from the nuristan v.erc un- 
daniaeed. Some ofthe v.(X3den 
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/9 - Reuters - Kabul 
MUl-.cur female teaciiers 



diversity reopened 
: Jitiuaenus ^see 



i/10 - Reuuers - Taleoan is slirrijning down 
zhe gov't. Some ministries will become 
departm^ents lose their zi^oi.nez seaus. 
The Ministries of Urban Zevelopment, 
Housing & Reconstrucri^:- r:.erged to form 
the Ministry of Public Utilities. The 
Ministry of Religious Trust s the Attorney 
Gen ' 1 will be under rhe ministry of Justice. 
Light Industry & Fooa will become part of 
the Ministry of Mines Sc Industries. The 
Dept. of Asylum (which controlled orphan- 
ages & mental hospitals) v.-ill now be in 
ohe Ministry of Education. The Dept. of 
Radio & TV will mierge wiuh the Information 
& Culture Ministry- The Ministries of 
Transport, Civil Aviation, Tourism, Labor, 
Social .Affairs, Refugee Repatriation, 
Martyrs & Disabled, Rural Development & 
Central Statistics w"ill all become depart- 
ments. The Dept. of Accountability 
(formerly Nat ' 1 Security) v/ill become the 
Dept. of Intelligence. 

3/12 - Relief Web - The German Gov't 
pledged $2m to UNOCHA for demining activi- 
ties in Afghanistan. However, so far the 
1997 UN appeal for Afghanistan has raised 
less that 10% of the neeced S133m. 

- The new acting Interior Minister in Af- 
ghanistan is Maulavi Khanullah Khair Kha, 
an ex-governor of Kabul. 

- All NGOs will be under the Ministry of 
Z'^ fanning & must submit quarterly reports 
to that body. 

3/13 - Reuters - The UN will give Afghan 
school girls in Iranian refugee camps 
a can of cooking oil for a month of school 
attendance. The aim of the project is to 
encourage parents to send their daughters 
to school. 

3/14 - Muslim World Monitor - After a 
Taleban offensive in the Shibber Pass (sic) 
was repulsed, the movement ha.s shifted 
its focus to the provinces of Badghis & 
Faryab. The fighting has displaced about 
40,000 people, most of whom have fled to 
Herat, 

3/17 - Reuters - The Taleoan closed the 
Salang Pass because of "looting, mis- 
respect & danger to life." The Traffic 
Dept. ordered truck drivers to remove 



iny plastic aoiis or pictures used as 
udornm.ents oi\ their vehicles. The orders 
came from tne Dept. for Promoting Virtue 
Preventing Vice. 

- Taleban leader Mullah Moh'd Omar offerea 
amnesty to all opposition fighters on tr^e 
occasion of the Afghan New Year which, 
according to Taleban, will not be cele- 
brated. (See p. 21 ) . 

3/20 - WSJ - An ammunition dump exploded 
near Jalalabad killing at least 5 & 
wounding 300. Reuters said the blast 
scattered debris over a radius of about 
a mile. The Dep. '3ov. of Nangarhar said 
the explosion was an accident. 

3/22 - Afghan News Service - Thousands 
of Afghans defied the Taliban ban on 
Mew Year celebrations gathered m i<±iair 
iUiana to celebrate, perplexing some 
Taliban soldiers v/ho later, however, 
joined the festivities. 

- Khalili's Hizb-e-Wahdat will not let 
reinforcements from other anti-Taliban 
groups enter its territory, according to 
Asia Week . Speculation is that the 
group may be on the verge of collapse. 

- AFP - In Quetta, over 2,000 Taliban 
supporters staged a rally demanding 
recognition by the QIC. 

3/25 - m - 31 In Pakistan, the State Department | 
contributed funds to a volunteer 
group running a school for Afghan 
refugee girls, who otherwise would 
go without education. ' 



-. /na _ ^,jYT - An avalanche buried 
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100 people near the Salang Tunnel. Ve- 
hicular traffic has been halted by fighting 
but many travelers walk the 10 miles 
to catch a bus to go north. 

3/29 - Washington Times ; 

Pakistani troops stormed an 

"Arab village" inside an Afghan 
refugee camp east of Peshawar m 
Pakistan's Northwest Frontier 
Province two days ago in search 
of the killers of an Algerian there. 
At least seven persons were killed 
in the operation. The walled vil- 
lage was occupied mainly by 
Egyptian, Syrian, Libyan and 
Lebanese who fought as Muslim 
"holy warriors" in Afghanistan's ^^^^^^ 
civil war. ... the Afghan Taleban militia, Mul- 
lah Umar, has asked Osama bin 
Laden to drop his opposition to 
the Saudi monarchy and adopt a 
friendly attitude, the Afghan Is- 
lamic Press news agency reports. 
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Nuristani pieces from the eth- 
nographic collection also sur- 
vived, although many of the 
sculptured colunms. chairs and 
door panels had been chopped 
up and used as firewood by 
guards posted to look after the 
museum. 




Tragically, the vast majoritv 
-of what remained was "frag- 
ments. Registration and pack- 
ing took place m one oi the 
basement storerooms under 
kerosene light (a senerator pro- 
vided by the UN had been sto- 
len a few weeks earlier bv 
guards). 

It was a slow process. taKing 
from 22 .April until 31 August". 
Altogether, a total of 3,3 1 1 ob- 
jects were registered (7^1 of 
which were photographed). 
The museum s"taff worked 



iieroicaily under director ; !. 
Presham and his deputy Na- 

jibuilah Popai. WaL'es were ir^v. 
iPopai received .>H> a niontn) 
and even reaching Daruiaman 
from Kabul in the decrepit bu.s 
'A as dangerous. There w as fre- 
quent shelling and rocked fire 
along the road and perhaps once 
a week the niiiseurn bus was 
warned at the last minute not to 
make the tnn. On two davs in 
early July iiie lius appeared to 
have been specificaliv targeted 
in an attack. 

It was not jiiueh :;aler once 
stalf reached Daruiaman. On 1 8 
August the museum took a di- 
rect hit from a Taliban rocked, 
which tore ;i three-foot hole in 
the roof and hit the reconstruct- 
ed twelfth-century mosque of 
Lashkari Ba/er. Fb.e sHattered 
wooden beams of the museum s 
ceiling fell onto the Hoor of the 
mosque, but fortunately w ith no 
serious damage to the fragile 
plaster wall panels. The ultra- 
fundamentalist Taliban who 
fired that rocRet wiil pi-onablv 
never know tnat it ended up des- 
ecrating an histonc mosque. 

.Moving the collection staned 
on 1 September, on an exposed 
llatbed truck provided by the 
Daruiaman garrison with si.x 
armed men from the special po- 
lice servmg as guards. The l inal 
run from Daruiaman to Kabul 
was on 8 September. The lol- 
lowing day the evacuation had 
to be called off because of in- 
creased shelling and rocketina. 
It was hoped they could resume 
the operation, but righting in- 
tensified, leading to the Tafiban 
takeover on 27 SepteiTiber. 

.Altogether, a total ol 275 
bo.xes and 258 larger items had 
been evacuated, representing 
nearly eighty-five percent of 
what had survived in the muse- 
um. Remaining behind at Daru- 
iaman are a small number of 
very large works (which would 
be more difficult to move) and 
less important smaller items. 

In addition to what was evac- 
uated from Daruiaman in Sep- 
tember, four other parts of the 
museum collection were re- 
moved for safety at an earlier 
time. 



Stored in Afghan 
government buildings; 

saved? 

J The Telia Tepe treasure of 
22,000 pieces of Bactrian^old 

dating trom tlie first centur\' 
.BC, excavated w ith tlie iicip oi 
Soviet archaeologists in 197S. 
In 1989 It was packed into sev - 
en iioxes and deposited m the 
vaults of the presidential pal- 
ace. Although the palace was 
damaged in the fightinL\ ;i sen- 
ior official of the Ministr\ oi 
Culture gave private assuranc- 
es in mid-September that the 
Telia Tepe gold is safe. 
J Gold and silver coins from 
the tepe Maranjan hoard, dat- 
ing from the fourth century and 
discovered in a Buddhist mon- 
astery. In 1 993 this treasure was 
deposited in the \auits oi tf.e 
Central Bank. The gov ernor ol 
the bank gave an assurance in 
.'arly September that the treas- 
ure is still there. 
J Objects sent to the .Ministrx 
"f Culture. In 1992 .^ome iaree 
i-)bjects. including Fondukistan 
painted clay sculptures of the 
^c^enth century, were nuived 
ior .salekeeping to the ministr\ 
building in central Kabul'. 
S mal ler works placed into twen- 
ty trunks and ethnocr .r^.'nc ma- 
terial, were also moved. In ear- 
ly 1995 Ms Gi "issman was 
shown the sealed trunks. She 
also saw ethnographic material 
dumped in an adjoining office, 
with dusty piles of cioiiiiii!:, 
carved wooden pillars and lin- 
tels from Nuristan, some orass- 
ware and an few antique guns. 
J Islamic miniatures (fif- 
teenth to eighteentii u nturvi 
and illuminated Q'rans were 
moved to the National Archiv es 
in the centre of Kabul in 1 993. 
They are presumed safe. 

When the capital changed 
hands on 27 September aii six- 
teen guards at the Kabul Hotel 
fled, to be replaced bv Taliban 
fighters. The new Taliban xMin- 
ister of Culture Mullah Akbar 
Khan Mutaqi has since given 
assurances to the societv for the 
Preservation of Afghanistan's 
Cultural Heritage that the re- 
maining collection there will 
_be protected, but others are not 
^o confident. 

Meanwhile the fightiiiL' con- 
tinues outside Kabul. .\ir at- 
tacks have been launched on 
the capital. Last month. Robert 
Knox. Keeper of Oriental An- 
tiquities at the British Museum, 
echoed the thoughts of so manv 
of his colleagues; "The Kabul 
.Museum is of global impor- 
tance. 1 weep for Afghanistan 
and the museum". M. Bailey 

h5, DECEMBER 



Watch out: these goods are hot 

horv plaque, from Begram, lu st or second century AD 2. Mandala painted on clav, from 
uie ot the Kakrak cave chapels, about 600 AD 3. Painted clay bust of the goddess Devata 
roin Fondukistan. seventh century 4. White marble carving of the sungod Surya, after 241 
W) 3. Head of a double decadrachina coin of Amvntas, from Kunduz 6. Human-headed bird 
a>e in green glazed pottery, from Begram, first or second century \D 7. Painted clav statue 
'i "the Prmcely couple", from Fondukistan, seventh century 8. Clav figure of Bodhisattva. 
rom fondukistan, seventh century 9, Ivory yakshis or river goddes.ses, from Begram. first 
u second century \D 10. Clay Buddha with traces of poivehromv, from Fondukistan, 
es L'litli ceiUur\ . 

THE .\RT NEWSPAPER, No. 
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A shish kebab has always struck me as 
-\'iriv man's first significant gastronomic iean. Think 
A bored cavemen, weary of chompmc; on Denies 
and branches, experiencing their first cunous taste 
of ^dme wild boar caught in prehistoric fire. After 
:'uming his furry hand, our ancestor decides tiiat 
-ucks can be used to hold quivenng rr.eat to un- 
lamed flames. VoiM! The siiish kebab is Dom. 

Even today, there is something fabuiousiy an- 
ient and almost cartoonish about tlie ide^ of grilled 
.neat clinging to long skewers, if your laea oi shish 
.:ebab recalls campfire weenie roasts, you U be lil- 

.^renared for dining at Shish 

Xebab House of Afglixinistan. 
There is nothing comical or 
theatrical aix)ut the presenta- 
tion here. In fact the meals 
are eiegant (and not a gleam- 
ing sword in sight; Lhough 
the slush kebab entrees are 
cooked on metal skewers, 
the meat is removed before 
being served) . 

Dining at this family-run 
restaurant is wonderfully 
soothing. The decor — in 
shades of muted yellows and 
sun-baked sand broken by 
fanciful woven tapestries and 
rugs — has an inviting, calm- 
ing effect And the food plays 
on our most basic instincts to 
be warmed and well fed. The 
owners (Mousa Amiri runs 
the restaurant with his wife 
Najola and brotlier Kareem) 
certainly ensure the latter 
with meals that are as pretty 
as they are delicious. Flavors 
here touch on Indian and Middle Eastern, employ- 
ing ingredients like raisins, garlic, ginger, pistaciiio. 
almonds, lemon and yogurt and herbs and spices 
such as mint coriander, cinnamon, cumin, clove 
and nutmeg. But you won't find heavy gravies and 
tongue-scorching elements to this cuisine: spice 
combinations may not be simple but they are judi- 
cious, enhancing wiiere tlicy must, allowing true 
flavors to shine dirough where diey should. 

That is most evident in the basic shish kebab 
dinners tliat constitute the majority of entree op- 
tions. 'Ilie basic bwf kebab deserves its place at the 
top of the menu. Tlie char-broiled c^ubes of tender- 
loin are liberally speckled witli black pepper and 
drenched in lemon juice. The tongue first picks up 
a ;x^p!x^r\' pucker but chewing immediately releas- 
'■s ricii beefy juices. Beef sausage cooked ke- 



SHISH KEBAB HOUSE 

360 Franklin Avenue ''^ 

PHONE (860) 296-0301 
HOURS: Dinner only, Mon.-Thur., 5-10 p.m., 
Fri. and Sal, 5-1 1 o.m. Closed Sun. 
PWCES: Appetizers, $2.95-55.95; entrees, 
$9.95-51 4.95; desserts, $2.99-53.29. 
HKIHUGKTS: Char-broiled kebabs of beef, 
chicken, sausage and shrimp are best bets. 
Don't pass up the lamp chops, the nooaie ap- 
petizers and the soups. 
SC£NE: Clean, cheerful colors in a comfortable 
dining room. Good-natured service. 
OWEt All major credit cards; reservations ac- 
ceptea; full liauor; steps into restaurant (no 
ramp) but bathrooms are wheelchair accessi- 
ble; children's menu; takeout available. 

Ratings pnmaniy reflect food, with consider- 
ation g[ven to service ana ambiance. 



= poor ★ = fain 
= very good: 



bab-styie is sliced into long, fat-slicked coins. Ke- 
babbed shrimp remain juicy and sprightly, glistening 
I'lroudly in their garlic and lemon rub. Ditto for tlie 
tender ciiicken breasL Of tlie sifish kebab dinners, 
lamb chops are the most desirable: two baby chops 
whose marvelous, roasted flesh gives way to tang>', 
pinky-red interior. 

Dinners were served with fluffy brown rice or 
spinach-stoked white rice and a choice of vegeta- 
bles. On both visits, our vegetable options were 
potatoes (reminiscent of die Indian dr>'-roast pota- 
toes) ui a \i\id tomato sauce, roasted slices ot egg- 
, plant drizzled in a gariickv' yo- 
gurt sauce, and an uru'orget- 
table puree of pumpkin laced 
with garlic, cumin and cinna- 
mon. Long after our visits, 
we re still talking about the 
velvety pumpkin mash. 

Appetizers proved to be an 
unexpected treat Thin, deli- 
cate noodles figured in sever- 
al cunning starters. A dish 
caUed mantoo featured purs- 
es of steamed noodle holding 
minced meat and scailion 
and topped with stewed yel- 
low peas and yogurt sauce. 

A similar preparation 
called ashak held many of the 
same flavors but in a more 
looseiy interpreted, lasagna- 
type presentation containing 
chopped spinach. Both were 
fascinating and wickedly 
good. Thin sheets of noodles 
filled witli finely chopped 
potatoes and meat (called 
bowlaru) were crisped on the 
griddle, and resembled a crunchy flatbread. 
Samosas recall the Indian version but here the bun- 
dles are bound in a lighter pasta dough instead of a 
pastry dough. 

Char-broiled ground beef kebabs make an excel- 
lent starter — moist and nearly fluffy tubes of tastv 
meat that has been liberally seasoned with salt pe{> 
I>€r and parsley. We loved the elephant-ear-sized 
slices of deep-fried potatoes dipped in a salty batter. 
Giant potato chips with a twst Two soups will blow- 
away the winter cliills: a subtie pink pea soup and a 
fabulous brew holding squiggly noodles, spinach, 
.ground meat and beans. 

ilie owners are plainnng to expand die menu 
with more fish and vegetarian offerings soon. Tlie 
news only makes a visit to this temple of Afghan cui- 
sine even more necessarv. El 



= good; 
★★★★ excellent 
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Afghans Under 16 Commandments 

By Ghafoor Zafari 

The Islamic rulers of Afghanistan, a.k.a., Talibans, have lately announced 16 
commandments to regulate civic life in the country by outlawing activities of leisure, habits 
of lust, laxity of morals, and lapses of modesty among errant Afghan men and women. The 
16-commandment code of civic behavior has been enforced by the National Director of 
Culture and Public Services, Mullah InayatuUah Baleegh. I am sharing the details of this 
code with your readers to contrast the West that is struggling for "the last civic right to die" 
with the East where millions of Afghans are still struggling for their 'Tirst civic right to 
live." Here are the Sixteen commandments: 

First, women clad in Iranian-style Chador to veil themselves shall be considered too 
immodest to be driven in private or public vehicles. If drivers were found to be driving 
such immodestly veiled women, they would be arrested. 

Second, sale and play of audiotapes (of music) shall be banned. Businesses dealing in such 
sales shall be closed down, public vehicles outfitted with such tapes impounded, and their 
drivers arrested. 

Third, beard-trimming and beard-shaving shall be punished with confinement until the 
violators have grown their trimmed or shaved beard to the standard size. 

Fourth, fifteen minutes before each prayer call, that is made five times a day, all adult men 
shall cease their daily business and rush to mosques. Violators shall be arrested forthwith. 

Fifth, bird-keeping shall be considered frivolous, and keeping of birds such as pigeons and 
quails shall be punished with the confiscation and slaughter of the keep. 

Sixth, buying and selling of liquor shall be banned. Violators shall be arrested and 
punished. Business stores selling alcoholic beverages shall be shut down and destroyed. 

Seventh, kite tlymg, and bettmg on kites shall be outlawed. Violators shall have their kites 
confiscated and destroyed. 

Eighth, arts such as photography, drawing, and painting shall be considered idolatry, and 
as such outlawed. Public display of photographs, pictures, and paintings shall be banned. 
Violators shall be arrested and punished. 

Ninth, gambling shall be outlawed and gamblers sentenced to one month in jail. 

Tenth, wearers of pony tails in Anglo-American style shall have their heads shaved on their 
own expense. 

Eleventh, financial transactions such as money changing, and interest on loans shall be 
banned. . , 

Twelfth, adult women caught in the act of washing household laundry in public P^^ces 
such as rivers, brooks and streams, shall be considered immodest, and have their husbands 
arrested for lack of vigilance. 

Thirteenth, dancing, singing, and instrumental music shall be outlawed at weddings. In the 
case of violafion, the hosts shall be arrested and punished. 

Fourteenth, drumming (of beats) shall be considered un-Islamic, and as such preached as 
unlawful. 

Fifteenth young adult women shall be disallowed to visit tailor shops, watch fashion 
catalogs, or have their measures taken by the tailors. In the event of violation of any of 
such prohibitions, tailors shall be arrested. 

Sixteenth, witches shall be imprisoned until they repent, and books of witchcraft shall be 
burnt down. 

Mr. Zafari is a FORUM subscriber who has 
a restaurant in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Francisc 
:aan , Taliban stoned 



young v/oman "co 
dearh after she tried ts ::lee iroiri 
Afghanistan v;ith a young ir.an v/ho v.-as 
not a relative. 

2/31 - Reuters - Taleban said it 
v/ould .award a natural gas pipeline 
contract to whomever ";:ives greater 
concessions to Af ghanistan . . . ci gives 
the earliest start date." Unocal (US) 
ci Bridas (Argentina) have shown 
interest. ( See -3/4 & 5/12) 



new wave 



■z rerugees 
le Shomali 



4/3 - NYT 

arrived in Kabul from 
Valley after Taliban soldiers swept 
through the countryside. 

Refugees said Taliban sol(\\ev- 
beat people who refused to leave 'V^^ 
troops were apparently afraid t^^^ 
villagers in the Shomali Valley \^ 'e^® 
loyal 10 Ahmed Shah Massoud, a 
leader of the anti-Taliban alliance, 
whose troops have attacked Taliban 
camps in recent days. Most of the 
refugees are ethnic Tajiks like Mr. 
Massoud. 

Since Jan. 1 more than 140,000 vil- 
lagers fleeing fighting north of the 
capital have crowded into Kabul, ac- 
cording to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, strain- 
ing Kabul's population of 750,000. The 
Taliban rebels control two-thirds of 
Afghanistan. 

4/4 - Reuters - Pakistan closed its 
Dorder on 3/2 7 to check wheat smug- 
gling &. this has caused serious 
shortages in Afghanistan. The World 
Food Program is rushing flour to 
Kabul where the price has risen to 
Afs. 10,400/kilo. 

4/6 - Reuters - Taleban agreed to 
maintain a ceasefire while the UN 
tries to vaccinate 3.6m Afghan child- 
ren under 5 against polio. 
- Taliban officials say they have no 
desire to spread Taleban values 
beyond the borders of Afghanistan. 

4/7 - The Afghan Islamic Press re- 
ported fighting in Laghman between 
Taliban & the forces of ousted Gov. 
Abdullah Jan. Taliban is also having 
problems with Jalaluddin Fiaqqani who 
has been asked to withdraw his forces 
from Kabul. Recent guerrilla attacks 
in Kunar , Laghman & Nangarhar have 
been "neutralized" accordina to 



Taliban, bur a spokesman admitted that 
problems m the area were not over. 

^/8 - NYT - Pulitzer for Burns' Afghan 



reporting : 



Armed with a satellite 
phone and a laptop comput- 
er, John F. Burns, 52, ar- 
rived amidst the harrowing 
chaos in Kabul in Septem- 
ber 1996, as Taliban rebels 
overthrew the government 
in Kabul and set up harsh 
Islamic rule. He sat ar-ound 
campfires with Afghan rebels and survived 
a stoning by rebel youths, using the same 
finely honed insticts for survival that helped 
him win his first Pulitzer Prize for interna- 
tional reporting in 1993 for his coverage of 
the strife and destruction in Bosnia. , 




• /in 



Reuters - Taleban said Osama bin 
laden has moved to Kandahar. He is wanted 
bv US ^ Saudi authorities in connection 
■nth terrorist bombings. Taleban said 
he IS a guest in Afghanistan & will be 
treated as such, but they will not let him 
carry out terrorist activities from Afghan 
soil. (See 3/6) 

- Taleban 's Mullah Moh'd Rabbani will meet 
with King Fahd of Saudi Arabia next week. 

- Taleban asked the UI^] to move its Afghan 
aid operations from Islamabad to Kabul 
saying it would save the UN money & time. 

- Taleban claimed that Laghman & Nangarhar 
are totally under its control; however, 

it denied making gains in Badghis & blamed 
the opposition for violating the vacci- 
nation ceasefire (see 4/6) . 

4/13 - Reuters - Taleban asked for int ' 1 
financial help to promote sports since 
"sports is the only recreation for Afghans. 
The head of the /Afghan Olympic Committee 
also called on all Afghan athletes abroad 
to come home to help their country compete. 

- Associated Press - Taliban jailed a 
shopkeeper who sold bread to a woman who 
•.■;as not a relative. His shop was closed 
& he was jailed for a week. 

4/15 - AFP - Taliban claimed to have 
captured Cdr. Zahir (son of former Nan- 
garhar Gov. Haji Abdul Qadeer) in fighting 
southeast of Jalalabad (see 5/12) . 

- Hizb-e-VJahdat claimed it captured Tali- 
::;an Odr. Abdul Wahid after 3 days of 
lighting in the Ghorband Valley. 

- At the UN, Pakistan asked the Security 
Council to listen to Taliban in order to 
get a more balanced picture of the situ- 
ation in Afghanistan. 



- AFP - Two rrien were jaiiea in 
::abui for snavxnq orf cheir ijearcs. 

4/17 - AFP - Taiaban threa-cenea co 
lemoiisn che ora Buddha d'car.ue rn 
Samran ..^s it represents an "inridei" 
religion . 

- All 0,000 Afgnan nationals who 
made the haij this year were reporred 
safe after the huge fire m Mina. 

4/21 - AFP - Iranian-supplied mines 
reportedly are part of a .jrcwiiig irms 
stock pile in northwestern A.fghanis- 
tan. The same report claims that one 
number of Russian-made tanks & rocket- 
launchers in the Bala Morghab district 
jf Badghis has doubled in the past 
week. A Dostam spokesman denied re- 
ceiving any m.ilitary aid from Iran. 

--/21 - AFP - Taliban said ir had re- 
ceived a m.essage of support from Saudi 
King Fahd; however, legal recognition 
was not yet f orrhcommg . 

- NYT - India's new Prim.e Minister, 
Kumar Gujral, who was India's Amb. to 
Moscow when the USSR invaded Afghani- 
stan,- persuaded Mrs. Gandhi, then 
Prime Minister, to express opposition 
to the Soviet invasion & to tell 
Brezhnev that he had blundered in Af- 
ghanistan . 

4/2 3 - AFP - A military parade in 
Mazar-i-Sharif was held in anticipation 
of the 5th anniversary of the overthrow 
of the communist Afghan ragim.e on 4/2S/92. 

- heavy fighting m Badgnis n.as sent ar 
least 25,000 people to safer areas. 

- Dawn (Pakistan) report id that rhe US 
State Dept. would continue to talk with 
Taleban representatives even though the 
US does not recognize Taleban as the 
legal gov't of Afghanistan. 

4/24 - United Press Int ' 1 - The UN asked 
Taleban not to destroy the Bamiyan 
Buddha (see 4/17) as it has "purely 
historical & cultural significance." 

4/26 - AFP - Masood's forces claim to 
have surrounded Asadabad, the capital of 
Kunar, but the actual attack has been 
postponed because of bad weather. 

5/4 - AFP - Argentina's Br Idas Int ' 1 will 
begin construction of a multi-billion $ 
gas xoipeline crossing war-torn Afghani- 



stan m 1098. ihe company nopes -:o sign cne 
imal agreement: within 30 days. The pipe- 
line will run ohrough western & southern 
Afghanistan m areas controlled by Taliban. 
The pipeline snouid be completed in 2i years, 
provide over 3,000 ;iobs & will be the 1st 
ma3or investment m Afghanistan for years. 
A company official said that Eridas was 
''here ro do nus iness . . . proolems of human 
rights & vvomen's rights are not our proolems. 
A consortium^, including a Saudi Arabian, a 
;:S S European companies would put up the 
capital. (See 5/12) 

5/S - i\FP - UU special envoy Korberr. :-:oll 
IS back m Afghanistan searching for fresh 
initiatives to halt the fighting. In spite 
of a lack of progress he said that "there is 
no sense of frustration" in his mission. 



i/9 - Frontier Post 
Office denied 



oreign 
I, ■ 



The Pakistani 
anv allegations that Pakistan 
create a 3rd force to rule in 



was trying t 
Afghanistan in the event of a Taliban failure 
Masood had charged that the ISI was trying 
to reactivate a union between Hekmatyar & 
Gen'l Tanai. And a representative of 
Dostam accused Pakistan of interfering in 
Afghanistan's internal affairs in order to 
keep it weak, as a united & powerful Afghani- 
stan would threaten Pakistan. He said Af- 
ahanistan v/as superior to Pakistan as Paki- 
stan is only 50 years old while Afghanistan 
has a history of over 5,000 years. 

5/11 - NYT - The Bag Ban Of the Taliban 

The Taliban reli- 
gious police, who 
have imposed their 
strict version of Is- 
lamic law in two- 
thirds of Afghani- 
stan, have reiter- 
ated their ban on 
paper bags. "If we 
catch people using 
paper, they will 
face serious punish- 
ment," said a Tali- 
ban official. The 
Taliban allow only 
plastic bags, since 
recycled paper, 
they say, may in- 
clude pages of the Koran. 




NYT - The earthquake in eastern iran 



5/12 

also caused damage in western Afghanistan. 
Aid workers in Kabul said so far only 5 
people had been reported killed but that 
relief teams were still en route to assess 
the damage . 



5/12 - Reuters - Haji 7\bdul Qadeer left 

Peshawar, obeying a Pakistani 'Expulsion 
order^ as Taieban reported the death of 
his son (see 4/15) . He & a colleague 
were asked to leave because of their 
activities against the Taieban. He will 
go to Germany. 

- Central Asian state leaders are meet- 
ing in Ashgabat, Turkmenistan, to discuss 
the problems of getting oil & gas from 
Central Asia to int ' 1 markets. "Perhaps 
the most ambitious [plan] is US Unocal 
Corp's & Saudi Arabia's Delta Oil plan 
to build a $2 billion gas pipeline 
through Afghanistan to Pakistan. The 
pipeline would carry 20 billion cubic 
metres of gas a year, with an oil pipe- 
line to be laid eventually along its 
1,500 km route." (See 5/4) 

5/22 - NYT - Dostum sent tanks to crush 
a revolt from his own troops. The mu- 
tineers are led by Malik Pahlawan, who 
now supports the Taliban- 
Pahlawan claims control 
of 3 northern provinces 
including Faryab, where 
witnesses reported 
seeing Taliban soldiers 
for the first time. 

(see p. 13) 



capital to emerge from its ruins. 

He underlined the need for 
unity and solidarity between the 
Afghan people. 

Boroujerdi for his part, under- 
lined immediate end of hostilities 
in Afghanistan and said war meant 



War Means 
Further Breeding 
of Hatred Among 

Muslims 

IRAN NEWS POLITICAL DESK 
TEHRAN - The visiting Iranian further hatred among the Afghan 
Deputy Foreign Minister for Asia- Peop'e. because continuation of 
Pacific Affairs Alaeddin Borou- clashes results in more loss ot life, 
jerdi met the head of the central He underlined the need for 
council of Afghanistan's Harakat-i holding of peace talks by all Af- 
Islami, Hojjatoleslam >lohammad ghan groups and wings. ^ 
Air Javid Friday in northern Af- 
ghanistan and figured the situation 
in strife-torn Afghanistan 

Hoijatoleslam said Afghanistan 
was in need of peace and tranquil- 
lity more than at any other tirne. 

He said, quoted by IRNA, the 
Afghan nation had lost many fa- 
cilities over the preceding years 
and needed long years and huge 



IRAN NEWS 

4/2^8 

Quake rocks region: a strong 

earthquake shook Afghanistan 
and neighboring countries on 
Tuesday, frightening Kabul resi- 
dents during Islamic evening 
prayers. Tri-Valley 



Afghan Anchor Shuns Public Eye 



AFGHAN FM HAILS IRAN'S 
PEACE EFFORTS (from the 
Iran News (Tehran) 4/2 3 

TEHRAN - Afghan Foreign Min- 
ister Abdulrahim Ghafourzi met 
Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Ve- 
layati here yesterday and hailed 
Iran's pence initiatives and efforts 
to end «fr»n» C 4*shes in Afghani- 
stan. 

Ghafourzi is here to attend the 
seventh ministerial meeting of the 
Economic Cooperation Organiza- 
tion (ECO). He briefed Velayati 
on the latest developments in his 
coiintiy and called on Iran to con- 
tinue its humanitarian efforts and 
assisting the oppressed Afghan 
citizens. 

Condemning foreign interven- 
tions in Afghanistan's internal af- 
fairs, Ghafourzi outlined blatant 
violations of human rights by the 
Taliban, IRNA reported. * ♦ / 

Iran is ready to continue its 
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KABUL. Afghanistan (AP) ~ Shafika Habibi's nightly newscasts in firm, precise tones once 
soothed the frayed nerves of many Afghans in this war-shattered Capital. 
But today, like so manv other women in Afghanistan, Habibi has "disappeared." 
Once held up as a s\ mbol of women's emancipation in Afghanistan. Habibi's 35-year career came 
to an abrupt end when the Taliban religious militia captured Kabul on Sept. 27. Imposing their 
stnct version of Islam. Taliban leaders banned w omen from schools and most work places. sa> mg 
the mi.xing of men and women leads to immoralit}-. 

Habibi has left her apartment just once since then, to collect w ages that the Taliban go\ ernment 
continues to pay all women employees. 
Women are just waiting," Habibi said. "It's bonng." 
Habibi's low profile made tracking her down a bit like ghost hunting. .. 
She was not recognizable outside her home, dressed in the compulsory' burqa ~ a head-to-toe 
garment that allows only a mesh over the eyes. 

I used to wear the burqa out of choice, not to be recognized." she recalled wistfully. 

She debuted in 1961, at age 16, as the countr>''s first woman broadcaster, two years after 
emancipation for women. Her father, a doctor, was outraged, especially cifter she appeared on the 
front of a national magazine, head adorned with earphones, a sy mbol of the new Afghanistan. 

"He didn't want to see my face for six months ... and then, only after my brothers and mothers 
intervened." she said 

When Afglian lelcx isioii was being set up in 197S. President .Mohammed Daoud sought a woman 
newscaster to emphasize his coinnutment to equalily. Habibi was a natural. 

She feels her finest iiour was the night Soviet in\ aders look o\cr the broadcast building in 
December 1979 

"The Russians moved into the station. They shot the guard in the forehead. They lined up all the 
workers and took us to a room," she said " I was sure we were going lo be shot." 
Instead, they were kept hostage the whole night, 
peace efforts as before with an ' begged (hem to let inc broadcast, to reassure and cahn people saying. The situation is calm.'" 
aim of settling Afghan crisis inan ' In the morning, the So\ icts agreed. Then, ihey sent her lioinc Si.\ days later, tliey summoned her 
honorable and fair manner. back_ 
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auk Rebels Said to Kill ^pes for Peace Pact Gain in Tajikistan 



U.K Aide in Hostage 
Deal Gone Awry 



3y MICFIAEL R. GORDON 

MOSCOW, Feb. 13 — Tajik reoeis 
-nave killed a United Nations observ- 
■>r thev had been holding hostage in a 
campaign lo secure the release of 
;eilow insurgents, Russian news or- 
ganizations reported today. 

"lie gunmen, who are under the 
command oi Bakhrom Sodirov, itave 
been holding 14 hostages, including 
"Jnitea Nations military observers. 
L'mred Nations refugee officials and 
-everal Russian journalists. 

L'nited Nations officials said they 
Ciad not been aole to confirm the 

■oort and suggested that it m.ignt be 

:i ruse. But Russian Government oifi- 
:iais' response was to hint at mili- 
tary action against the rebels. 

Prime Minister Viktor S. Cherno- 
myrdin said tonight that the Russian 
tniiitary had been alerted to prepare 
for "all necessary measures." 

The reported death undersccH-es 
the growing danger for international 
aid workers, who have increasingly 
been targets of rebels, terrorists and 
■-varlords seeking world attention. 

Six workers for the International 
Committee of the Red Cross were 
shot and killed in Chechnya in De- 
cember. The crime, which stunned 
the international aid community, has 

yet to be solved. 

Tajikistan, a mountainous former 
Soviet Central Asian republic, has 
been caught in a downward spiral of 
violence and hostage-taking. 

About 25,000 Russian soldiers are 
stationed there to help keep Islamic 
fundamentalists in neighboring Af- 
ghanistan at bay. The United Nations 
has sent 44 military observers to 
Tajikistan to monitor the frequently 
violated cease-fire between the Gov- 
ernment and rebel fighters. 

In recent months, the United Na- 
tions observers have been harassed, 
abducted and traded by rebels for 
comrades stranded in Afghanistan. 

In the latest episode, Tajik rebels 
demanded that 40 of their fellows be 
transported from Afghanistan to Ta- 
jikistan and released. 

Although the Tajik Government 
flew most of the fighters to Tajiki- 
stan, their final release was delayed 
by disputes over how to exchange 
them for the hostages, said Aman 
Tuleyev, a senior Russian official. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 



BISHKEK. Kyrgyzstan, :\Iay 1=^ 
(Reuters) — In a a big sten to- 
'A'ard cementing peace after tour 
;'ears of «. :vii v/ar. Tajikistan 
.greea rodav to icgalize major 
isiamac parties and their news 
organizations. 

The accord, part of a plan for a 
comprehensive peace settlement, 
was signeu by l^rosident Iniomaii 
Rakhmonov and the mam opposi- 
tion leader, Sayid AbduUo Nun, 
after two days of talks in Bishkek, 
the capital of Kyrgyzstan. 

They also agreed on an amnes- 
ty and an exchange of prisoners. 

Today's accord removed a 'oig 
obstacle to the peace effort begun 
with a cease-fire signed last De- 
cember by .Mr, Raklimonov's sec- 
ular Government and its Islamic 



opponents. That ended four vears 
of fighting that killed tens of thou- 
sands m 1 ajikistan, a former So- 
viet republic. 

Mihtarv terms for the accorci 
xna a power-snaring agreement 
had alrcauv been settled. But le- 
L^alization of the oppositi on and its 
press, as well as the amnestv. had 
Mailed the talks, which were rae- 
diated by the United Nations, 
Russia and Iran. 

The accord provides for legal- 
ization of Tajikistan's three mam 
parties amd of the opposition 
press after most of the opposi- 
tion's armed units are disbanded. 
The two sides have yet to agree on 
how many opposition representa- 
tives wiil be brought into the Gov- 
ernment. ^]YT'' 5/^9' 



Tajik Reheis Fse U.N. Workers, 
Ending 2-Week Hostage Crisis 
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DUSHANBE, Tajikistan, Feb. 17, 
(Reuters) — Islamic rebels in Tajiki- 
stan freed five United Nations work- 
ers and a Tajik official today, ending 
a two-week hostage crisis in the vola- 
tile former Soviet republic. 

A Tajik official said that President 
Imomali Rakhmonov, who had nego- 
tiated the release of the United Na- 
tions workers, greeted them at the 
village of Obigarm, some 50 miles to 
the east of the capital, Dushanbe. 

The United Nations workers, two 
military observers and three work- 
ers With the United Nations refugee 
agency, were on their way to Du- 
shanbe, the official said. 

Mr. Rakhmonov, who traveled to 
Obigarm to meet the rebels, said the 
talks had been aimed at reaching a 
final and peaceful solution to the 
standoff, which had dimmed hopes 
for peace in Tajikistan after a four- 
year civil war. 

The rebels brought the Tajik Secu- 
rity Minister, Saidamir Zukhurov, to 
the talks and freed him. He had been 
captured during earlier negotiations. 

The crisis began on Feb. 4, when a 
rebel group led by Bakhran Sadirov 
seized the first of 15 hostages and 
demanded that the Government al- 
low his brother and 40 other support- 
ers to join him from neighboring 
Afghanistan. 

After several days of fruitless ne- 
gotiations, Russia, which views Ta- 
jikistan as a barrier against the 
spread of Islamic fundamentalism. 



stepped in and demanded that all 
necessary means be used to free the 
hostages. 

The Tajik authorities allowed 
more than 30 armed fighters to reach 
Mr. Sadirov' s base on Saturday on 
the understanding that he would then 
free all his captives. But six were not 
released. 

Last week the rebels said one of 
the United Nations observers had 
been shot, but the report turned out 
to be false. £i±±. -^"^ 
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i Tajikistan Rebel Group 
I Agrees on Power Sharing 

DUSHANBE, Tajikistan, Feb. 22 
(Reuters) — The Government and 
Islamic rebels fighting a civil war in 
Tajikistan have agreed to share pow- 
er, officials said today. 

Imomali Rakhmonov, President of 
the former Soviet republic, and Sayid 
Abdullo Nuri, the opposition leader, 
signed the agreement in the Iranian 
,city of Meshed on Friday. 

Zafar Saidov, Mr. Rakhmonov's 
spokesman, said here in the capital 
that the accord gave 13 seats of the 
new 26-member National Commis- 
sion for Reconciliation to each side. 
The spokesman also said that Mr. 
Nuri would be chairman of the com- 
mission and would return to Dushan- 
be from exile in Afghanistan two 
weeks after peace talks that are to 
start in Moscow Wednesday. 

But some diplomats saw flaws in 
the agreement, since other groups 
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A Central Asian 



F.y Na.m-y deWolf S^htm 
.■'or the pasl two wee.KS. ;i na.siv iitt^e 
.'.ostase situation has been playmir (nit in 
the loniUT Soviet republic of Tajilcisian. ;f 
; ou ve been foilowinnr tlie news, you prco- 
ioly thini< a ^"roup of isl,:niic nnjels tooK 
"h,ose United Nations employees and Russ- 
ian journalists prisoner. And that their re- 
lease martts another uuiy cliapter in a ci\'ii 
var at,'ainst tlie ^''overnmcnt oi Tajikistan 
ind the 25,000 Russian troops alleeeciiy 
.■itationed there to fend off boUi Tajik anc; 
Afghan fundamentalists. Trouble is. al- 
most none of that is true. 

(Jne key point emerges from my own ro- 
ocarch and that of other experts on Central 
Asia, most notably the veteran spcciaiis's 
on tiie post-Soviet states at tlie .Jamestown 
Foundation m Washington: The iiosta^e 
takers are not rebels, but Tajik govern- 
:r,ent agents who have spent the past ve;ir 
i.uniing and killing the government s ii;> 
ponents on both sides of the .\fghan i;0!'- 
ler. Even more disturbing is how many- 
;rom Moscow to the U.N. to Wasiiington- 
are complicit in concealing the tiutii. Ti'.is 
"ime. the hostages have been spared. Irat 
' ■:v.s 01 thousanas have already perished 1:1 
:he web of lies around Tajikistan. 

Thug:glsh Brothers 

.At the center of the current obfusration 
are the thuggish brothers Ri/.von anu 
Bakhrom Sodirov. Baklirom's criminal 
, specialty is hostage taking. Rizvon once 
! fought against the government and even 
served briefly as commander in chief of 
: opposition forces. But he was e.xpelled 
1 from the opposition in 1995 for executing 
some of his own commanders ruid tortiir- 
i mg civilians, it has not been proved, uut 
1 the opposition also acciised Rizvon of be- 
ing a "KGB spy" who aimed to destroy 
their cause from within. Both Sodirovs hist 
year joined the government's crack I^resi- 
cienlial Guard. Rizvon later met v.dth Tajik 
officials and their Russian advisers to re- 

■ ceive th.e family's new assignnient: lie 
was returned to Afghanistan with a small 
but heavily armed detachment of speciallv 
trained fighters to wreak havoc amon:: 

, Tajik Liiiposition groups based, there. 

■ Brother Bakhrom was given tlie same 
I task, in the Tajik region of Garm. 

' Despite Bakhrom's best efforts, Garm 
; fell to the opposition late last year. T]:?. 
I Tajik government-unneiwed by the spec- 
I tacle of its demoralized soldiers surren- 

■ dering in droves-sued for peace. Since a 
December cease-fire, negotiators have 
inched toward a power-sharing agret'- 
ment. But the opposition says it won't sign 
unless the government fires the Sodirov 
brothers. The government has ample in- 
centive of its own to do this, since the 
Sodirovs are desperate to link up in Tajik- 
istan again so they can function as a "third 
force" in any luture government-opposi- 
tion setup. This month, when tlie 
Dushanbe authorities took the first step 
and refused to let Rizvon come back from 
Afghanistan. Bakhrom kidnapped 16 U.N. 
militaiy observers, refugee officials and 
journalists. 

Considering their role in creating tiic 
Sodirov monsters, Russian and Tajik offi- 
cials showed a lot of gall portraying them- 
selves as white knights ready to ride to ti^.e 
rescue 01 the poor hostages. Yot tl'.e 
Dushanbe regime had good reason to be- 
iicve the worid would swallow tlie most in- 



Web of Lies 



reuilile disinformation. 

The tale spinning t)egan m 1991, wlien 
raiikistan's first democratic elections pro- 
■:i:ced a ..oaiition goveniment of Islamic 
: aiKiar.ieiitausts anu socuiar iioerals. This 
-,:rou|)ing was shaky, but also diverse- 
.•anething extremely useful in a country 




'■•here the Tajik language (a dialect of 
j-.irsi) masks the wide variety of ethnic 
:rnups. T!-.e presence of fundamentalists. 
:ad a new government that owed nothing 
•-.1 Moscow and was determined to break 
■.vith the past, drove the I^ussians wild. 

What happened next is a textbook ex- 
imple of the Russian meddling that has 
opened rivers of blood across the former 
Soviet Union. Moscow's first task was to 
identify fresh local puppet material. The 
obvious source was no longer viable. Dur- 
ing Soviet times. Tajikistan was ruled with 
an iron fist from the northwestern region 
of Leninabad. the most developed and in- 
dustrial part of the country'. By 1991 it was 
:iear that t'ne Leninabad clique was too 
aiscreuited at home and abroad to be 
passed off as the Tajik people's choice, so 
Moscow went looking further afield. 

It found a solution in the southern en- 
clave of Kulob, where the Kulob clan was 
'aurning with resentment after decades of 
■.mpotence. Starting with a nucleus of for- 
mer (Ciiective cotton-farm managers. 
.Moscow established a paramilitary force, 
staffed with Russian officers. In a stroke of 
genius, the force was dubbed the Bopular 
Front, Its creators having guessed cor- 
rectly that the West would be fooled by the 
name, or at least look the other way while 
the front battled Islamic meanies. 

Moscow was right. When the front fi- 
nally overtiirew Tajikistan's elected gov- 
ernment m TJ93, and Russia poured addi- 
tional soidiers and materiel back into 
Tajikistan to support the new government, 
h.ardly a peep of protest came from the in- 
ternational community. When Russia an- 
notmced that it was sending 0,000 or so 
"peacekeeping" troops in addition to an es- 
timated 15.000 to 20.000 border guards, no 
one at the U.N. pointed out that the ruling 
Kulob cian iiad alienated virtually the en- 
tire country. The U.N. didn't even com- 
plain wlien Russian planes bombed vil- 
lages withm Tajikistan and refugee camps 
across the Afghan border. 

The U.N.'s silence is one of the most 
sinister elements in this saga. Between 
last summer and December, when Garm 
fell to the opposition. U.N. ceaso-fire ob- 
seiwers ana refugee workers went througii 
hell. The U.N. chief of mission, Gerd-Diet- 
rich Merreni, went out of his way to vilify 



■■he rebels. The U.N. was blatantly partial 
•0 the Tajik government in Dushanbe, as- 
Tibing virtuallv even,' cease-fire violation 
to the opposition side. 

What the U.N. tried to conceal was tlie 
.■ict that its eniployees were being na- 

rassed and attacked repeatedly by uni- 
formed soldiers of the Tajik army. While 
Mr. .Merrem praised his hosts .a 
i)ushanbe. international workers were 
subjected to mock executions, robbed of 
communications equipment and denied ac- 
:t('ss to reported atrocity sites-all at Uie 
hands of government soldiers. The Tajik 
government probably hoped to scare the 
U.N. away ana to conceal the extent of its 
power loss to the opposition. 

But why did the U.N. keep silent in the 
face of these humiliating assaults'.^ No one 
:an know !or sure, it's worth noting, 
'iiough. that tiie attacks came last summer 
and early fall, when U.N. chief Boutrps 
Boulros-Ghali was still trying to hold onto 
this job and had Moscow on his side. Cy 
muffling criticism of Moscow's allies .in 
Tajikistan. Mr. Boutros-Ghali may have 
lioped to solidify Russian support. 
Dubious Distinction 

So much for the U.N. 'What's Washing- 
ton's excuse? Tajikistan lias tiie ciubious 
distinction of being the only former Soviet 
republic where the U.S. made no attempt 
to check Russian meddling or even ciari- 
cize Its military intervention. There may 
have been an explanation a few years 
back, when the Islamic angle had every- 
one spooked. But now we know better. If Is- 
lamic fundamentalism is such a threat, 
why are Tajikistan's ex-Soviet neigh- 
bors—whose rulers are strongly comnalt- 
led to secularism -refusing to make any 
significant contribution to Tajikistan's cic- 
fense? And why have the Uzbeks, the 
Kazakhs and the Kyrgyz spurned 
Moscow's offer to join a Commonwealth of 
Independent States defense grouping and 
I'Pted instead to train their own Central 
Asian force, under NATO's Partnership 
for Peace program? 

After five years spent ti7ing to crash 
everything in tlieir path, the Russians and 
ilieir Tajik proteges appear to have roal- 
i/.ed that there are worse things in life thnn 
.icconimoiiating opponents m ;i paiing 
structure. Had anyone on the outside trieu 
hard to point that out sooner, tens of thou- 
sands of people would be alive today. Set- 
ting the record straight now won't bring 
lliem bacK. Telling the truth from now on 
is the only way to help Tajikistan achieve 
a lasting peace. 
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The Musli.^ World Monitor 
of 2/11 reported that 
Massoud played a key role 
in mediating the week- 
long crisis in Tajiki- 
stan . 
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